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ABSTRACT 

Presenting an indepth examination of 12 working class 
families to determine what they did that either helped or hindered 
children in making the transition from basic literacy (the ability to 
decode written symbols) to advanced literacy the ability to use 
writing for the acquisition of knowledge), this report focuses on 12 
children, 1 from each family, some of whom were doing well and^ome 
badly in school. (These children ranged in age from 10 to 13 (grades 
Y seven were Black and five of Irish heritage; and six were 
six girls.) In the first chapter, the philosophical and 
issues that influenced the research are summarized. This is 
bv a summary of findings, a discussion of the theoretical 
significance of the study, and an outline of the report. Criteria for 
the selection of families, field procedures, and data analysis are 
provided in the second chapter, while chapter three provides a 
profile Of a family, examining their relations with the marketplace, 
with their neighbors, and with their kin. This is followed by a 
profile of the family's literacy use in the marketplace, in 
housework, in social networks, in the school, for information and 
enchainment, and for special purposes. The functional and sj-bolic 
constraints of the structuring of literacy^use are also discussed . 
The fourth chapter examines the position of the child within the 
family. Chapter five provides an analysis or two ^Ji! s t ^i n ?.^* 
homework scene each. The report concludes with a chapter that links 
the research to other sociological studies. (A profile of one family 
is appended. ). (HOD) 
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IF NANCY HANKS* 
CAME BACK AS A GHOST 
SEEKING NEWS 
OF WHAT SHE LOVED MOST 
SHE 9 D ASK FIRST 
"WHERE 1 S MY SON? 
WHAT'S HAPPENED TO ABE? 
WHAT'S HE DONE?" 

■YOU WOULDN'T KNOW 
ABOUT MY SON? 
DID HE GROW TALL? 
DID HE HAVE FUN? 
DID HE LEARN TO READ? 
DID HE GET TO TOWN? 
DO YOU KNOW HIS NAME? 
DID HE GET ON?" 

Rosemary Benet 



*Abe Lincoln's mother 
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we know that Abraham Lincoln did learn to read, and that he got to town, 

possesses a truth that only comes from statement, that oonfor. to our 
etwctations: toe Lincoln learned to read, and he got on. «be learned toreaa 
2*35. is at least partially *- 9Jt on. ehy * «* 

about this* 

But the poem strikes a chord in us not simply because it link, romantic 
ideas It strikes a chord because it corresponds to a real fear that we all, 
i !!;.n^ as educators of young children, continue to hold. The vocabulary 
::y Pa ha:e1hangVd dU frrwhat il was 100 years ago « : the concern - - same 

edYut so mp ri sine* ^po-'i. -de even more ™<~^*™"* " 
the mouth of the mother who cares, a parent who organ zes Jer children so that 
th!v can learn to read. She does not ask "did he go to school." She asks. 
52 he learn to read?" Lincoln indeed did not attend the great schools and 
did he learn J° gained his education "on his own," which means 

universities of hxs time. J« J«i«J«a his e him tQ develop nis 

that his family , and his communities, were o; 9 flni4BU ^ alllf 
Slint" Lincoln's personal biography is of course exceptional and totally 

in this biography. 

The families and community that helped Lincoln also °^«%£ m to 

nineteenth centuries even in the absence of schools or through schools that have 
no rellaonships to the all encompassing institutions which we now associate 
with the category (Cremin, 1970, 1980; Tyack, 1979). 

But all this, however historically accurate, can also attain a mythical 
aura that can prevent us from drawing the proper lessons for our times. We 
would of course? like to recapture what now appears like the educational 
v^aUty of a past era. We would like to see families and communities more 
llJiiiStilv take again responsibilities that they seem to have lost to the 

2ii5 r . a rni y -. fc S:«?/ J We Lay even^be aware, as was £ 

e.4*.i A n wp " as Darents and siblings, teacn mm CVCi j 

X~eTearnsTn ^cn^.-'ind^t/L^urawareness grows that the schools 
are not the only institutions that educate, we are also beginning to realize 
Sat toin« are much more complex than the altogether rosy picture presented by 

nol'.ee" the school in the early centuries of modernity and yet something Ixke 
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it .ust h.« been th.r. If only a. a «t of for«l ^^S^^St 

doing some of its educative tasks, 
to na^al^n^^ 

S. educational sciences ^^^ff^^TJ^ — in 
uncerstsnding Of^ he role ^ ^ fgrth . c elaborllt i on of our joint 

Saer t.i. nToTth. educational process in the MM «.t« npsrt 
in urban industrialised societies in general. To do this, « lookad in aeptn a 

•3S33 Big* «Sstffi5? 

got to know these children and their families well. This ^owledge of the 
literacy experiences of these people form the basis for our findings. 

These findings consist above all in the observation that the educational 

educate, but they do not educate. the way schools do or at least not as s 

to do according to received current knowledge). Indeed the way tney 
«e thought to do ^ c ° rd _ in ^ frQm 8chool; the supervising of 

Rework SSt theTdo educatJonany is fundamentally different from what it is 
Jnat schoofs do. The educational styles of these families «y 

Jul an account of bo^ differences and interdependences between home and 
school. 

in this introduction, we first summarize the philosophical and "search 
issues t£i have driven our research. This is followed by - summary of 
The "traction ends with a discussion of the theoretical significance of the 
study and an outline of the report. 



A. BACKGROUND 

1. The eclipse of the family as educator 

To say that "a multiplicity of institutions educate-f -f"" «»*f 
schools and colleges, museums and libraries, summer camps and settlement houses, 
ana tnat^whetier 9 con.ciously or not, such institutions tend at any given time 
to relate £ one another in what might be called configurations of education 
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ioii.il is to state a problem for analysis. It is potentially to 

Tn th-lr community, do we say that this was a private act that just happened to 
iloTt egS and then, cumulatively, led to the educational explo. on that 
eventually occurred? Or are we saying that, in some ways, the apparently 
tlEiSdil' desires of persons and families were themselves triggered by an 
environment so organized as to kindle desire, and make it appear that it had 
been self-generated, self-produced and self-actualized? 

Historically there is little doubt that the intellectualism of the 
Renaissance Joined with, or transformed into, the focus on personal salv, .txon 

the! Privacy)! and, ^ften, we realize that this produces as much pain as glory 
(Henry 1963; Slater, 1970). It is equally certain that our religions and- 

defies are social, public events-even though they P°"«» spjci ^ dual 
power of focussing the society on the independence and agency of the 
as a private being. That Protestant ideology should have this effect, on social 
organization, political economy and general ideology, is J^hing ^hat been 
emphasized many times, in the works of de Tocqueville (1969), Max Weber <^B), 
or mo e rece^ly, Louis Dumont (1965, 1977). Thus it is not -prising that 
SI/mIoKJ should have a direct impact on educational processes, both at the 
cultural level of its symbolization, r itualization and choreography and at the 
SiS^Tif its administration, organization and impact over behavior 

(Varenne, 1978, 1982, forthcoming; Varenne and Kelly, 1976). 

The central organizational question for an archtypical Protestant of a 
PuriJntcaroent had to do with the necessity that the congregation be made of 
Persons wnt-as individual persons-could read. To become members chi dren had 
Vo learn-individually. And they had to do this "^^"^ , ™[ ™ d \ 8 
social need. This religious need was later transformed into a political need as 
the zluTou* ideology transformed itself into a political one that formed^he 
constitutional bases of the new democracies. As this happened, ifc ^f" 6 £ te<J 
ev^aent that citizens had to possess some minimal education that, "^he United 
States, England and France, the number of schools and the rate of liter acy 
Tnrr.ased areatly even before the need for such an education was fully arti 
culated by t" first theoreticians of public, mass education (Puret . Ozouf, 
1,77? It this time of final consolidation is also the time when the 
creators of Le new systems lost a vision of the ^ ^"jJJ 1 " "* 

families had played in the social movements that made them successful. 

This is not the place to discuss the reasons that led to the disappearance 
of thffamily^rom the imagination of those who, in the first half of the 
n neJee " ce'ntu", !.id the foundations of the myth of the school 
overwhelmingly powerful and, in fact, unique educative force in modern aocittiM. 
Zny things^prooably came together, the difficulty that J"^"^ 
probably always had in finding the resources to educate their children on their 
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own and the apparent efficiency of a system that pooled children of the same age 
from one community and assigned one adult to perform the educative labor necessary 
for the functioning of the whole community. This. process of role differentiation 
is a normal sociological one. And it must have been particularly powerful in 
the new towns of the American frontier that were so redundantly organized in 
terms of voluntary, community-based ad hoc groups. It is also clear that the 
early political philosophers, though theoretically relying on the national 
wisdom of individuals, could not quite. trust them/in fact to educate themselves 
into the necessary knowledge. This probably explains why the belief that 
schools should be open to every child so that each would have the opportunity to 
become educated even when their parents were not capable of providing this 
education themselves, became the belief that school attendance should be made 
compulsory . 

In any event, by the time Horace Mann wrote his famous reports to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, the centrality of the school as the preeminent 
institution for edi*cation was well established.. In the fascinating report that 
he consecrates to the teaching of reading, spelling and composition, Mann .does 
not once make mention of the family as the place where some of this instruction 
might start. As far as educators are concerned, Cremin has shown (1976) that 
the family indeed disappeared from their imagination, even when, like John 
Dewey, they were particularly aware of the primordiality of the. broad social 
environment in the process that shapes children to become particular types of 
persons in particular kinds of society. Dewey also knew of the dangers that 
attended school education as it, of necessity, became divorced from the daily 
affairs which the children attended to jointly with their parents. Dewey is 
aware of something that Mann was not concerned with. But he is also convinced 
of the necessity of the school as a special institution in "advanced" society 
and he associates what we may call "participant-education" with "low grade 
society" (1916:8). He does not try to put to use the possibilities inherent in 
the fact that children, for several years before they start formal school, and 
even later, extensively share activities with their parents. It is certain that 
these activities are educative and that they can be made even more explicitly so 
if parents are encouraged. 

Until now, of course, parents have been rather actively discouraged. It 
is no! uncommon to hear parents tell stories of encounters With teachers who 
complained that they should not have tried to teach their children to read, that 
by doing so they disrupted the order of the classroom and placed the children at 
a disadvantage. The general attitude of the educational industry has been 
"leave the educating to us!" At most, parents are told to "value" education, to - 
make certain that their children respect teachers and learning—and of course to 
pay the taxes that support the teachers. Given the orientation of the experts, 
, the administrative problems associated with the organization of schools, and 
other socio-economic pressures, it is not surprising that the role of the 
parents in the education of their children has, until recently, mostly been seen 
as consisting of the setting of a broad environment conducive to learning but 
not itself educational in an actual, "instrumental" sense. It is probable that 
this refusal to see the family as much more than a place where personality is 
developed in essentially implicit rather than didactic ways, was reinforced by 
the feeling that the family itself was losing its overall f unctipnality. In 
Parsons' famous phrase, families would now only be "'factories' which produce 



human personalities- (1955:16). Social instrumentality was rejected as something 
that only happened outside the home, in the workplace, and in the schools. 

As often happens, when a theoretical position is taken by a powerful 
author to its extreme and is expressed in the starkest sense, the absurdity of 
the position also emerges. For the generation of students- that followed and 
learned- their sociology through Parsonian texts, it often became a point of 
honor to show that, even in our societies, the family remains in fact a central 
institution the functions of which go much beyond the expressive one that 
Parsons had' assigned to it. Women sociologists emphasized that women who stayed 
at home did much more than love their children. They also performed hosts of 
extremely instrumental tasks including cooking, cleaning, babysitting, etc. 
Other sociologists demonstrated the continuing strength of extended family ties 
(Leichter fc Mitchell, 1978) . Economists reminded us that the family is still 
the basic conduit through which the necessary financial resources that our 
societies must spend to raise children are routed. And this of course was used 
to explain why social opportunities are not distributed equally among children 
and why, as sociologists of education have shown, the rate of success among the 
chlidren of the upper classes is higher than the rate of success among the 
children of the lower classes. 

From these quarters, and from many others too, we have thus- been reminded 
of the power of the family as an institution within the broad society and,~Of, 
particular interest to us, as a central aspect of the educative process—however 
one may wish to understand it. Thus it has been shown that those children who 
are the most likely to find it easy to learn in school are those whose parents 
have read to them so extensively at home that they almost know how to read by 
the time they enter kindergarten. Furthermore we have the many studies which 
indicate that all aspects of a child's familial environment have a direct impact 
upon the success of the child in school—from the kind of language used by the 
parents to talk to these children, to the number of books owned by the parents, 
to the behaviors instilled in relation to television, etc. When all this is put 
together, it is then normal to focus on the role of the family. 

2. Literacy and Society 

This rediscovery of the importance of the family by historians, sociologists 
and now by educators in general is also a rediscovery of the role of the social 
in the shaping of individual performance. It has proven very difficult to 
integrate in theory and in practice the. Durkheimian insight that education is 
not something that happens to individuals but something that happens to a 
society (1922). This is even more difficult to do when one discusses literacy. 
We have inherited the idea that literacy is. a special— and certainly very 
powerful— communication form, the main impact of which is on the behavior, 
outlook and relative power of success of those individuals who have access to 
it. As the democratic rhetoric of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
destroyed the argument that literacy is too powerful a tool to be handed over 
to the common man, we still generally preserved the idea that it is only as 
in dividuals become literate that society is transformed. This was the argument 
of the advocates of universal literacy as they stressed its value for liberal 
education, democratic government and a more rapid industrialization. Today 
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• iu A fif A society onlv to the extent that we 
still, it seems to us tjat we «e literate a , jority monq uB 

are all literate or that, at the very comfortable in 

are.-^o the extent that : surveys tell us that this is Qur science , 

stating that we are a * liter. te soci ety and dependent upon * 

our techno logy and our general JJ^J* clas8 „ of society . But in fact 

the general spread of J ite " cy ™ r it 9 mean8 to be a literate society , and, by 
there is little knowledge of what it mean to ^ ^ 

SSSi^ weHhS^re E* -ise of ^^-3 - 

true in our own societies. 

There does exist a small number or studies conduct ed in ■jj^JJ^* 1 
societies that outline the place of literacy in social 1 if. 6. cau e it is 
comparatively 'surprising' (Basso and And erson, '"J, tonkl in ^ 9 

1972; Hostetler l Huntington, 1971 , ^'^l' J*] J. 7 Our own societies 

surprise provoking distance. But funct £ n of lit eracy. ^We have some 

base for our ideas about the " ature °\ lite racy (for example, the number 
knowledge of the extension of limited kinds °* ^"/^^ or P an army 

of people 'know' how o read he f ont page £. JJ"^^ by this 
cooking manual) . But even h «e «e a n ^ degrees of reading competence 

apparent '""^JV^^^ f ° U " d in ° f "'I'™' 

have any relation ^ the different a figures about the 

people. ■» do «^^ > ^* -^T-^iTt^t--. o f llter.cy 

books. AS Goody (1977) emph.si.es. what i. "P°"'" aY tJt th.t the 

.hst .ota.lly ««« °urs . society °* « J""" 1 ^ ''^.j"^* through litet.oy 
domin.nt idols of the tr be snd » ketpl.ce . . only jv.il. ^9 ^ ^ 

prsctices of . P?'"*" 1 " t „' m . ke shopping lists, follow the 

cookbooks. «nu.l. or Ann L.ndets column), or expect t „, aoctor . s 

' Pt r 8 =t ib :h;'i:«"'r'etc "Ind'ye - "ne*" Ut^ocumentetion 6f the extent 
:T1c„ 0 p£i. £»K. lists. *lL- -ipe. ^ prescriptions. 

B. OUTLINE OF FINDIliGS 

* 4.K- «tudv was to examine^ within the context of 
The general purpose of the study w » 8 ^ exami J acquisition of 

everyday family life, the processes t hat inf n famil ? e8 do tn . t 
literacy for learning. The chief aim was to rino u literacy 
either helps or hinders children in making the transition from oasic j 
'the ability to decode written symbols) to advanced literacy (the ability 
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writing for the acquisition of knowledge). The general framework for the study 
st essed the probability that, even in our ^".^^S^SjTS 
to play a fundamental role in the education of children, that this role is 
probably quite instrumental, but that we cannot yet specify "hat this role is 
and now it is integrated with the roles other institutions play n the education 
of children. The framework also stressed that literacy is a social com P«tence, 
a property of societies, communities and families. This meant that we ^« 8 "** 
our task "from the beginning as consisting in tie analysis of social environments. 
We realized that there were few^clear guidelines about how to proceed alo "9 
these lines. We felt however that this is where most knowledge could be gained. 

We also started with a series of organizing questions which oriented us as 
we began the fieldwork. These three main questions are: 

ft 

1) How do family members interact with each other and with children in 
particular in ways that promote literacy for learning? 

2) In what ways do the child's own actions promote mastery of literacy 
skills of learning? 

3) in what ways do the family's relationships with significant *»J£ 
institutions and resources in the community provide a context for identifying 
and understanding activities in the home? 

We discovered early on that, taken literally, the questions are misleading 
in that they assume a positive answer to a preceding question that we have 
JLrnld to ask only in retrospect and yet which we find to be of profound 
significance ^amUies intact do anything that promotes literacy for learning? 
For many families we cannot tell 'how' family members promote literacy for 
learning (question 1) because they do so little of it, at least in the ""'ow 
academic ways that we know how to look for. Similarly, we cannot tell in what 
wayt' a chUd promotes his own mastery (question 2) because many of our children 
also do little in this vein. 

But, of course, we cannot stop here. Just because learning is hard to see 
does III mean that it does not get done. The families and ^ children are 
literate, but their use of literacy does not superficially conform to our 
expectations of what it. means to be 'literate for lining.' «JJ» ^ ^ 
J!***™*™ markers we can now proceed with a summary of the findings. We state 

°U%lw t"'t.Z. o? six Ljor findings with . number of sub-f indings tb.t 
specify more exactly what they are relevant to: 

1) Functioning in a literate society : All the families (and all of 
the indi viduals within them) are function ing at the position or role they hold 
in their communities (or families): 

a) All the families participate in a wide range of daily literacy 
' fctiTtieT. These include not only literacy for school, but literacy 
for the market place (bills, lists, etc.), for human relations 
(greeting cards, letters), for news (papers and magazines), for 
pleasure, etc.; 
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in such a way that all the participant, can be .ati.fied that it ha. 
been accomplished and thus does not have to be repeated; 

n All of the children, however well or badly they are doing in school, 
C) can handle whatever literacy come, their way in the family; 

d) Whatever their .uffering, family problems are not caused by the 

d) fact that members cannot handle enough literacy to be unc : oning 
at some level within the broader society; aside from J U """"J 
entrance criteria, members of working families are asked to dis- 
play little advanced literacy; 

e) For none of the children, and none of the J« 

an explicitly recognized functional problem, aside from school 
and school-like evaluations; 

f) Given a society with more openings for their skills, most families 
could function at a more complex level; 

21 Varieties in t ype, of functioning : Social class must be understood as 

in a wide range of literacy activities: 

a) Some individuals use literacy so rarely, it is possible to doubt 
* the extent of their basic literacy, whereas others are going 

to college and are avid readers; 

b) Most of our families have children who succeed and children who 
fail in school j 

c) Some of the variation is probably related to community controlled 
structural differentiation; 

d) Some of the variation is related to a family controlled division 
of labor among members of the family; 

e) Most of our families had children who had succeeded and children 
who had failed in school; 

f) Most families do not use literacy as a liberating force, i.e., 
for what it can bring them politically. 

3) Liv» conversation, m Literate Society : Many of our «-i"«JJ 
interact with each other through -live" communication-! media (face to face 
conversations and the telephone): 

a) When families are involved in literacy acts, it is typically as 
part of immediately on-going conversations; 

b) Some families are almost never involved in the generation of 
literacy, i.e., they almost never write; 
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d) 



c) Literacy is rarely a central concern in the Uvea of the families, 
except as it concerns their children's sanctioned success or 
failure in schools; 

The broad institutions with which families interact (the institu- 
tions that give them jobs, educate their children, provide their 
entertainment or organize their spiritual life) do not organize 
situations that demand participation in the more literate kinds of 
literacy; 

4) Families are not schools : What families do educationally is fundamentally 
different from what it is that schools do: 

a) Within the activities they directly control , families rarely distin- 
guish which activities are -educational" and which are not; 

b) Families rarely "teach" children in the narrow school sense; that 
is, the highly ritualized teacher-student danca well recognized by 
Americans is saved for when school tasks are brought home; 

c) Families rarely test childen and thus children almost never "f* 11 " 
family education; eventual adequate performance, and not the diagnosis 
of component skills, forms the focus of most tasks at home; 

d) The education that families provide arises from the involvements of 
children in scenes with specific structures deeply embedded in the 
flow of every day goals and possibilities; 

5) Families are structurally well integrated* with the school as it is 
D resentl7"c o^stituted . Families rarely question the legitimacy of the school as 
the educational institution par excellence. Organizationally, this means that 
home and school are working on most of the same assumptions about what schools 
can accomplish and evaluate! 

a) Families never question the idea that mobility is dependent upon an 
official statement from a school guaranteeing that one has been 
academically successful; 

b) The actual school their children attend is' a central concern of all 
the families, particularly when, as often happens, the parents are 
dissatisfied with it; 

c) Families know how to act school-like (as in the organization of 
homework scenes) and seem to treat such moments as important; 

~~6) Homework can be a problem :- When families do arrange school-like 
teaching-learning scenes, they can enhance their children's chances of school 
success, although this is not always the case: 

a) Our most successful families put considerable effort into school 
work at home; 
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anxious abo!t their work. They do thi. not so much because of a 

within their communities. 

C. THEORETICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

I„ the section on the research process which follows this introduction 
we briefly describe the steps - h.ve taken to « ive^ ^.e fin ^ 
is important to note, however, that such a list or "nai g ob _ ervation6 C r as 
Each Ending stands as a reasonable ^"eral zat on frc« our observati 

tentative hypotheses suggesting the need £ « r "t ^vi. of the relation- 

obsHv.Uons. Conversely th... ob..rv.tion. ..r,.a to |*.rp.n ««'«^^ h „ 
.t.t...nt. f o u t th. po^r of U*-J«-«t CO. .oa 

r. U"? ".«nrth:'a.t. 1S .3'»uct n not'™., of . -finainO- th.n th. pr.c.ain, 



list. 



=,„ »n initial feel for this scheme by look'ng carefully at the 
li.t oTffn i'4 i. t n. S.o" l tie.l r.l.v.no. of ..oh it-. 
=on=«n ,.n.r.! .truotur.l oon.trjint. Oth.r. =onc.rn ao.in.nt o po.. bl. 

sssr". rs. r„r.;r„jr, roller. 
ttsraoTororS ."o n rthU%::"na 

handle this constraint: "(a) When £ ™; iie ° ar * „ . (b , SaHm families 

SLT-T^S." o-^a'Jhr.oa-up^^ ^m-ht^a. of 

But thi. "o« not «.n th.t P.OP1. o.n„ot ci« «9.in.t th. oonstr.int. .na do 
things th.t .t. .ltogether untypic.l. 

„ ur .„.i,.i. h.. t« ..in *««««^- 0 » s^sai*:^ 

u* h«tfo thonaht about our data in terms oi « nicia^»«^- 
h^n.r !£££^7£~U co„.tr.in »h.t « 1~. M.. Thi. «h«. 

can be visualized in the following manner: 
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1- Whole society constraints (symbolic and practical) 



2- Classes and Communities. 




3- Family 1 



Familyj 



Family,... (from most common to rarest) 




3- Individual Individual 



Indivldual 3 ...(from common to rare) 




ture" or -family organization." Our decision to use a ■"^Indifferent 
vocabulary stems in part from our desire to escape the the st.tism associated 



reproducing in an uncertain future, across generations. The 
which we are picking in this work lies in the attempt to reach an understanding 
the way phy iologically separate individuals, each with radically dif ferent 
.itions within social encounters, each with different opinions, outlooks. 




used as a justification for the place people actually occupy within an inter 
Action - even when the shape of the social world which determine, th • «J»*£Jlv1 
of such places has nothing to do with individual competence strictly (biologically) 



of such plac 
understood. 



D. OUTLINE OF REPORT 

the last chapter of this report is a longer discussion of this theoretical 
stance In it we make an argument for the contribution our work makes to the 
problems we just mentioned. At the same time we summarize our reasons »r 
Sieving that such a theoretical stance is in fact the one that can be.t account 
for the complexity of the data which we present in the body of the report. The 
data presentation itself is organised in terms of the theoretical stance. After 
a chapter in which we describe our methodology (Chapter II) , we focus on one 
family through three different lenses. At a first stage, (Chapter III), we 
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ii- .« -m unit struggling within constraints placed on working 
present the "Far r ells as a unit their uniqueness while searching 

class " ^^'^^iT^iqu.n.... limit it. range, and differ- 

for the conditions which allow ror ™j 4 " \ h rarrells organise. In this 

chapter, as in the following one, tne u hjiokaround It is used only to 
other families in our uniqueness which for us, is 

highlight the uniqueness ^^■ t ^ h a 0 ™%. li . inaity analyses of the data 
typical, in ot J« .^'t 'hit ^ other family on which we had concentrated as 
from the other f ™ llle J; ™* a „*J l8 *oJ 16 have appeared as unique in their 

focussed a gaze as we did on the ™" el " ™" JJl see , tnere is n o way 

responses as the Farrells Jj SSbTif a family, would 

that any family within a H^orhood or city, or «J otnet families, and 

not appear " exercise over any individual unit can only be 

other members of the family, may exe f" se ov " P< , soon8 . 8 to responses by the 

» Lit «*» . PP ..r «u. be.-, *. 

product of an inflexible process. 

. — -u- < * ipee tied to its immediate 

2Th« SfJhU Siit^I. f-ll* e- be ..id .bout her. l*rou,h .„ 

differentiation in uncertainty. 

, „v,,„4..r rr> this report (VI) , we make a longer theoretical 
In the last chapter to this report sociological schools 

statement of ^ij principle. We link our work to ^ ^ 

that have struggled in different ways ano ' strongly structured and 

innir , nMv contradictory evidence that human Denavior iw """"u*! 
apparently con " aQ , ._ r iB a i wav ,, in some significant way unique and 

also that any single behavior is always, in discussion of feedback 

... H . relv i n particular on Bateson's (1972) aircuBBiyn ^ 

particular. We also f ^ acC ount. This account does 

Their work is the most immediate basis for our own exploit8 possibilities 
depart from theirs, undemanding the linkages 

^een^rsonaJ S^^KiS environment and school performance. In 
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. -k... uh n. it is verv appropriate to talk of familial 
particular, we demonstrate that while " *■ "JJt £..ible to assume that simple 
styles, social structures and cultures, £ *• j£lfil£ a certain kind of 
participation within a ^3 m P L mechanical manner. The transfer 

personal competence for a child in any 8 *»^«' to 8Uccee d more easily 

processes that make children from certain background oper ation. The 

?n schools are even more complex and less V^^^S... ^parent charac- 
statistical correlations that f e ^ e ^n g Proems rather San suggesting 
teristics of individuals must be seen as posing P™°^ n tne way 
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h . CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF SUBJECTS AND FAMILIES AND UNITS OF STUDY 

ethnicity and_Jn come. The J^tlv de£ ined criteria defined a priori. 

^TiaTtl^liy chosen in terms of -trictly defined c oldr-gr—. 

These criteria were age (all \„ school (.even were 

4 to 6). sex (half were Mle ' hil£ K £ 7 h ^ ' " ive wete not), ethnicity 
doing well on £ parens (all had to have 

(seven were "Black," five Irish ) , and income p ^ tne twe ive 

-low incomes"). The accompanying tables (Table i ana , in ^ was 

families and children studied fit with " fc hese cri teria Su ^ ^ 

determined by the performance of children in tests ln tetm8 of 

school soon before we started studying them, t8 
the self identification of at least one of parents (gene y ^ ^ 

S low "re 1 in S con?-" New York City prices) was available to the 
household unit that included the target child. 

TABLE 1 





HOW THE TARGET CHILDREN 


1,ATE to the 


SELECTION 


CRITERIA 


Surname 


Ethnicity 


Sex 




Grade 


Readinq Level 


All 


Black 


F 


12 


7 


High 


Brodie 


Irish 


M 


11 


6 


Low 


Brown 


Black 


F 


11 


6 


High 


Cuirunins 


Irish 


F 


11 


6 


High 


Farrell 


Irish 


F 


11 


6 


High 


Jackson 


Black 


M 


12 


7 


High 


Kinney 


Irish 


M 


9 


4 


Low 


Lewi 8 


Black 


F 


12 


7 


Low 


Swan son 


Black 


M 


12 


6 


Low 


Taylor 


Black 


M 


11 


5 


Low 


Tivnan 


Irish 


M 


12 


7 


High 


Watkins 


Black 


F 


11 


6 


High 
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Surname 
Pseudonyms 

All 



Brodie 



Brown 



Cummins 



Farrell 



Jackson 



Kinney 



Lewis 



Swan son 



Taylor 



Tivnan 



Watkins 



TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 



Adults Present 
In^ Household 

Mother 



Mother 
Grandmother 



Mother 
Father 

Mother 
Father 

Mother 
Father 

Mother 
Step-father 



Mother 



Mother 



Mother 

Mother's 

boyfriend 

Mother 



Mother 
Father 



Mother 
Mother 1 i 
brother 



Siblings Sibling 
pseudonyms Age 



Sandra 
♦Shyama 
Anwar 

Lonnie 
♦Mickey 
Suzie 

♦Jerrard 
Alicia 

♦Karen 

Nicole 

♦Sheila 
Maura 

Lisa 
♦Randy 
Linda 
Eric 
Kenny 



12 
11 
10 

13 
11 

5 

11 
4 

11 

7 

11 
1 

16 
-12 
11 
9 

6 mos. 



Kathleen 


11 


♦Joe 


9 


Margie 


23 


Sherry 


22 


John 


20 


♦Alice 


12 


Donna 


13 


♦Gary 


12 


Sandra 


10 


Faye 


23 


Cecile 


22 


♦Billy 


1 1 


Serena 


4 


Bridget 


13 


♦John 


12 


Margaret 


8 


Novetta 


18 


Richie 


17 


♦Lynelle 


11 


18 





Reading 
Level 

High 
High 
High 

High 
Low 



High 
High 

High 
High 

High 



High 
High 

Low 



Moderate 
Low 

Moderate 
High 
Low 
Low 

High 
Low 



High 

Moderate 

Low 



Income 
Available 
to Household 

$ 8 P 000 



$ 12,000 

$ 12 f 000 
$ 15 f 000 
$ 15 f 000 
$ 12 r 500 



High 
High 
High 



High 



$ 10 r 000 
$ 6 P 000 

$ 7 r 500 
$ 12,000 



$ 15,000 



$ 9,000 
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income, we thus addedthe f'SS^Sffi i^VbSl* 
children have occupations "aditionally^iden tit in ^ 

the 'working class,* viz. blue collar a „ h ; r / th#y have United 

service industries (like clerks or ""•"^^"heir tasks. Our informants 
autonomy and responsibility -"^^f^s secretaries, bank clerks, 
are telephone operators, truck and ^8 driver., ^ criterion 

postmen, home attendants, etc. ^ ^^'^aspect of our research. Many 
S -education' since this is such en impor *j£ «JJJ Bl ^ q£ 
of the kind of people we «• studying have bee g * phenomenon in 

523"^^ some^rr^cnanlsm: of potential ability that we in 
fact do "ant to document for their children. 

b) ^o^kin^^ We are 'Thas'the'advantage 

cl...'\*-TS-715^^ the idea of a 

of being less pejorative than that °< , structure that 

group of P~^ ^YanTtne s7t "Constraints with which the people must 
defines the position and the set or con u of a grou :; of people 

deal, in this sense, "hVa l««r" society and are'fully functioning 

who are totally integrated wltni Y„iHo our understanding of the people in 
within it. This certainly corresponds to our underst^ ^ & 

our sample. Furthermore, to think of a class a fam iiies do handle similar 

constraints allows us to P" 8 *™*^^ ' Tnu s we have families that look 



B. FIELD PROCEDURES 

1 , gfiorMon of families 



Families were contacted through a ^^J^J^Z S -in 
welfare agencies and centers, personal e and kin. To be suitable a 

investigators and of the ** se * rC * HTfineo in the proposal and it had to 
family had to correspond to the "^^^nvolvement required. Finding 
be willing to give the ^J^iH. eventually successful. We did 

such families was rather difficult but we w «« 6 difficult to find 

have to make some compromises since it was particularly ^ 

families where children, P"^" 1 " 1 * ^'j^S between membership in the 
tasks in school. This has produced the Jjjj 1 ™ 0- ,^ not feel that this 
various categories that is revealed Table l generalizations 
imbalance impedes in any way ""^le. can ^ke. It Tobvious that, even if 
from our data that ethnographic studies c-^ake. ie8 tne dat a 

we had been able to attain strict large number, of subjects 

collected could not be handled ^f^J^Vex? remedy biased in ways which we 
selected randomly are examined. °" "J^" tation of all ethnographic studies, 
cannot quite know. This is ^erent limi J ^ what ha8 been fou nd 
This limitation means ^'^e (ParScu^rJy probabilistic ones). But other 
through the study cannot be 
statements can be made witn 9t«>- 
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2. Field procedures 

The data collection involved three main activities: participant-observa- 
tion, interviewing and video-taping of selected scenes. 

a) Participant-observation 

Fieldworkers went into families at those times when the 
discussions, vii) sn.rlng —I., viii) aoin, on outings; 1 ™ 

the families activities- had to be gained through intensive interviewing, 
b) Interviewing 

interviewing was not carried out as separate activity from participant- 
observation n'each case where particular individuals in the f«m ly such as 
a olrent sibling or the target child had been singled out for particular 
questioning this always occurred with several interruptions, other family 
members loining in and the usual household activity going on, unless the 
~raon was aloL in"he house, which was rare. In asking questions fieldworkers 
were asked to kee P in mind the kind of data that they, must ultimately collect 
e a i) general family history; ii) history of literacy in the family and for 
Individual'memoers; iii) contend of current ^teracy practices and experiences; 
iv, family members' perceptions of the functions of literacy, v) history of 
family's contact with the schools attended by their childr J.^J 
tionm of "school literacy." Based on such core questions, fieldworkers were 
f ee to adapt^ne mL of "questions, language, and style which they found »o.t 
suitable The following kind of people were interviewed: ) household members, 
11 ^tended family members, iii) the focal child's peers, iv friends and or 
neigSoors; v) school teachers, administrators and dther school personnel. 

c) Video-taping 

The choice of events to be taped and the time for the taping was made 
after a sufficient knowledge of the family had been gained through other means 
and after rapport had been established. The evening was eventually chosen 



♦Other activities included taking photographs and collecting """J* act8 
These were not performed systematically and were not used for analy-sis. 
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ni,»iv time for both adults and children of the 
since it would be the most likely time ™ in<J< ^ tried t o 

household to be present in a reasonably £lamfl f 8 ^ e88ful in on ly some of 
tape formally .te«eS « to Hpe gTetal conversation or 



C. ANALYSIS 

1 . Data reduction 

, j u . series of meetings between the investi- 
of the families) is the following: 



a) 



Literacy- for Use in the Marketplace , 

Literacy on the Job 
, Literacy and Shopping 
Literacy and Paying Bills 
Literacy and Dealing with Forms 

b) Literacy Around Housework 

Literacy and preparation of Food 
Literacy and Household Maintenance 

c) Literacy and the Social Network 

S££ o f »pc«.„t occasions T h rcu, h 

Greeting Card or Poster Displays 
Literacy and Intrahousehold Messages . 
Literacy and Reminders 
Literacy and Photo Albums 

d) Literacy and the School 

Literacy and Homework 
Literacy and Report Cards 
Literacy and Reference Materials 

e) Literacy for information/Entertainment 

Literacy and Books in General 

Literacy and Newspapers 

Literacy and Magazines 

Literacy and Comic Books 

Literacy and the T.V. 

Literacy and Hobbies and/or Games < 
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£) Literacy for Special Purposes 
Literacy and Religion 
Literacy and Political Participation 
Literacy and Clubs 



under each heading on this list we 

observed or was reported to us to : each of families Mo ^ ^ 

offered examples in ev ery one^ °* '^"^"^ Sing our visits, often many 
list here. Some performed the activity only f^^ers back to check 

times more. When i-fc-^^S^l^^-^lSS or reflected 
whether the » b " nc « w " "J to compare families (and family 

the family's own style. We were «ub ow compare their 

members) among themselves on each of ttjj^™"*,^ prided us with our 
style of operation across variou^categor i^. This pre* 

basic understanding of the range "JfJ^JSlilt could adopt vis-a-vis 
521X22; '^^Tor^rtSrtJri":; five broao categories that 
this literacy, we no "° fh ,/ 8ll families had to deal with, however 
we listed include activities that .11 f am Jli^ item8 ^ ^ found in 

differently they did it. .The last ca^eg y alternance between univer- 

Si^i -2 -na th. type. - 

familial construction of this activity. 

T h. ..cond .t.p in f*»^V?J^FJ^S5^^^ 
from th« point of view of the extent to which the targe develop- 

:s: 

» familv when adults handle printed materials, 
" ^Z££S££5££&-. end appar.ntl, attract none, 

b> liters event, in which the adult. en,«. th 

of some immediate relevance to both and that require tne p« 
of a literate act by the children! 

c, literacy event, in which an adult explictly ^"^g^V 
. child in . particular skill in a manner ^*£ t 'Jj^^^tfen 
the school— or by the adult's perception of what school ins« 



points: 



is like. 



The mod.1 ... applicable to .11 .of th. ^ "J. 8 ^ mooe'l 

.;»^f n ^ 

... explain, ""^it.r.cy ... «v.r . Zn un..tl.f.ctory 
^rLTS^^ST'Sli: 2*211. — informal hypoth to th. 
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likely type of familial involvement that leads to school success, the., should 
only be tSen as informed hunches. Our data were not of the kind that allows 
for such generalizations. 

Th- last step in the data reduction involved the writing of -family 
portrlJtsl wnicn summa^e our knowledge of the families a. separate units. 

The results of these three steps were then used as a background for 
the communicational analysis of the video-taped homework scene. 

2. Communicational analysis 

in .,!„!„, .room with few waters n ™ » ^.hir^t'^irin, o„% he 
rr^v^tirsU t!s«n^ 9 aisc a rd.d on the basis of the actual events 

SSi SIXERS helpea focus on. At the «- tine transcript, were 



made. 



Eventually, it became possible to ^ ".'tcl'lt became 

to) . Thus »e can ^'.."^ * can give the feeling that thing. «. 

JSTSir VcTpoSnt at a "4 of "uttering in the performance of homework 
"e «»ney. which can give the feeling of interper.onal «ff i- 



culties. 



and our general knowledge of American society. ^Ich, until 

somewhat from the traditional outcome of <>»"'""™-* '"'ua^y of relation- 

find themselves or provide them with spec it ic way s o * relation of 

most research has in fact not pursued very far /^e matter of the r e 
small scale interper.onal event, to broad scale social struct ural eve 
i. somewhat uncharted territory, but we feel it is JJJJJ^JJJJJ^ 0 
order to fulfill our mandate about literacy and familial education. 
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3. The production of the findings 

Th. oreceding two type, of analy.e. formed the b..i. for the finding, we 

nst tu^ion. nice bill paying agencies, the settling of the bill doe. not 
" " rnv mvolve the other acts of literacy which one might expect then 
to bTpe formed writing a cneck, and then performing all the literate acts 
tha^a^e involved in maintaining a checking account). Such a "4™" °< Qh 
T) universal constraint, 2) differentiated possible response, was ob -"vabl^on 
a variety of matters among those that , had the deepest impact on the 
physical survival: their jobs, health, and education of ^eir children. The 
Listence of such sequences justifies statements such as 1) the broader social 

encourages a kind of response but allows other responses, while making these 
more difficult and less rewarding. 

Our findings are particularly secore when they deal ^^^"f „ 

Tecnniiues Te also report on frequencies (e.g., "most of our families did noy 

I ^lilM--5lS =iitsTrs^! «= r V 



class families...." We 
manner. 



Th* value of ethnographic research thus lies in its efficiency for the 
l»*M2 of £"3-. of thin g , P^. to ae.l 

1iT« .SASH - ^ S. ^ » ^ ll " * 

Siti"l!TSiS of Hf« Such piotur.. fllo. u. to r ? .eh P'oc.»u.l 
S5.lTi?bSSn -ction incorpor.ting both th. eo».tr.ini»g ,o««. of th. 

Z5£r»E lilt il ll£»<Sl to th.m. Thi. v.lu. of ethnogr.phic r.M.rch i. 

1 sUgnay cn.n£a environment. Thi. mean, that they can never be quite certain 
exactly now tielr interlocutor will re.pond to their .tatement, or what i. going 
to happen to them in tomorrow', encounter. 

But thi. empha.i. on diver.ity and uncertainty, and continual creation 
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c.r, only b. . fir.t «.p.. *,„. ^£*'^£^£2?i U U- 
.tructur«d by tM .nvironment in SSToSHinS perforLnc... 

«ing throughout this to pc.»nt our 4.U. i. » f»na-.nt1. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

LIVE CONVERSATIONS IN LITERATE SOCIETY: 
ETHNOGRAPHY OF WORKING CLASS COMMUNICATION 
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. .kin »nd as an experience, is rather universally, and 

then* of the centr.lity of literacy for -odern lite has ««^» mduatrl.l 
There cannot be democracy without Uteracy. we have ~J» a 

development, revolutionary Wan .for«tio». •«»<= i *» 1 1 «« ."literate 
dependent upon literacy. We have alao been told that one only na. 

aoclety- .hen literacy i. u^Saii ^'J^^U^^l^ V* 

III liml constitute industrialization and democracy. To associate, say, 
events that constitute J™ u " literacy is also to associate a property of 

»£ t= 

to special characteristics of working class literacy. 

which made it difficult simply to claim for literacy all ^« 

ascribed during the first blush °« / * "T'liX acy of a " tain kind! Then 

^...tern ^1^^'^^ - 

SS3"- U£ iS^'und it'-t unction.l- literacy which allow, the. to read 
job application for... driving teat, or n„.pap. "••J'- "J^lo "the 

been. 

n^ro^^^^ 

JSSSS MSSKS? SS £ — nothing that 
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offers certain kinds of opportunities. 

Thi s chapter focuses on one ^S^^Si^ SSiT 
York, whom we call "^e/""^' f J*JJ Collected about them helped us 
remain in the background but th e 4*t*»h ™Jf and understand the extent to 
place the Farrells within their broader ™ -unique."* We conducted 

which they are "typical" and ^j"^^^^^ which Szwed (1977) has 
at ound the Farrells the kind of "^nogr»phy Jj^j * tne biographies of 
called for. This meant getting an Una ve o y Fat rells as a family, 
The various people who could be considered par to he 'J"-"^ ^ we could 
observing intensely their daily life, I"*"* 1 " * f tneit interaction with 
not observe. Throughout, V^Ef^^tS such infraction often is 
print. This had to be done to counter the J^ ^^ (tne lattetf in parti- 
invisible both to the participants and to the °^ ve u taken £ot 
cuiar, come from highly literate --ronmen s ^££££J. of litetacy . To 
granted) . But the ethnography was not simply an * ^ in it8 cont .xt. 
focus solely. on literacy would have P" ve ^ « presence. We prefer to 
The absence of literacy, for us, is as im P° r * a "* *! . ; hicn otal conversations 
describe our work as - ethnography of i c «Dlc^ in which ^ 

are as central to an "^"J^* - who reads what, when and (in 

pants also engage in. We did ask the qu w when an<J witn 

relation) with whom." But we also asked « |L ^ choice q£ tne 

whom." Above all we JiS. of socfal relations are produced by these 

conversational medium" and what » 



choices. 



To give an initial answer to the, ^^T-^^ST" 
What struck us, ^en we began to put together *J* ^ ^ suppotted 

Farrells, was the extent of their f employin ent, Mr. Farrell as a 

them. Not only have the '•"•""^ ^ \ community organizer, but they 
truck driver, Mrs. Farrell as a a ™ e opportunities available to them, 

are also able to take advantage of some of the an A880ciate of 

Mr. Farrell engaged in union organ "tion, Mrs Far re g Thete she 

Arts degree through an experimental "^^.J^-SlitiS and started working to 
was radicalized, involved herself in ^^J^^ tatne r conservative 

T^en^c *,we present a ^ t '^^ a ^.^^[^^ the 
the "Kinneys/" to whom we refer at length in ^apter fM- 
Kinneys know each other in a "»^ h ™^ f ^ ™ outwatd 
each other. Their children a "« n ^« J^* e8 * ate extremely different. It is 
similarities in environment, % ^ develop a theory of literacy 

S^ISSS B ^^t^2SSi5S , of -uch differences. 



TittTJT 2: plrrell had to fill job application for., and to read v.. ioo. 
InSrucUon Manuals explaining the. precautions he has to ^^^ff^ 

a great amount of reading from both her and at least one parent. 

As pervasive as literacy is in the Farrell home, it is important to realize 
that £hefe interactions-through-literacy hold a very ^cMM P^J^ r tu _ 
roufeln- Thev only occur at certain times and only in relation to a few institu 

io Moft of t ir 1 fe is accomplished interactional^ through other means. 
Wtneach^othe, ana with most of their peers, in the routine of their everyday 
UfS "hey use conversations that are interactional^ "live" (in the television 
sense, They do not interact and converse through "taped" (written) -"»»"- 
Through these live conversations they achieve their life in a manner that makes 
it difficult for them to transform it. They may not be fully 

tnev are surviving "in the style to which they have been accustomed." They are 
-integrate"" with each other, their community and the broader society ^ the 
-n!! that thev have a place that is coherent with both their personal, familial 

cture's anrwJtrth'e'broadest of social (economic and political, Jtructures 
with these conversations, they make the normal, mundane, ordinary daily rouna or 
tteir Tills Z it appeal successful enough that they rarely talk about how 
^his round is organized and even more rarely about how it could be changed. 

The chapter begins with two brief accounts of the Farrells, one *°?«" in 9 
on details that normally appear in biographies, and one °" d «^i eca ° f 8e t ^ i i a ^ e 
of literacy. The level of details that we report is necessary because we want 
to emphasize the processual manner in which social and symbolic structures 
ope'te tn ougS individual action to produce the static states th.« are generally 
the only objects that sociological analyses report on. This will allow us to 
£atk ab£ut structural possibilities as much as about structural constraints . It 
is ParUcularly impor tant to do thi s when talking about literacy as a spec alized 
Ll*nl for interaction. The second part of the chapter presents the analysis of 
organization of the Farrell's life, first in purely "functional" terms and, 
second, in "symbolic" terms. 

A. THE FARRELLS: FAMILY PROFILE 

Of the Farrells, we mostly need to know some facts about their relationship 
with n the institution, that provide their livelihood, 2, the ^hbor. who 
havS to handle the .ame daily pressures, 3) their kin. Th e.e three *>^£« 
certainly not separated for the Farrells. Their most significant kin all belong 
to tie set of neighbors. Their economic fate is an overwhelming constrain t on 
whaflt is that they can do with these kin and neighbors. We "P«ate the three 
drains purely for heuristic reasons and with the ntent of arriving at an 
integrated picture on which we rely for the analysis. 
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D Relations with the m arketplace 

Mr. Farrell (32, is a truck driver His wife (11) i.. Jt pre-ent^a ^ 
housewife at work taking care of theU ch Id en CJ-^JJ^ in . King8 iand,- 
th . household They are « 91 9* neighbothood through Which 

known in New York City as a wot " n ^"J ' neit wa £t0B the "old country" to 
..veral generations of ^r^^'^e ^ and raised in King.land. They 
suburban Long Island Both *™ 8# but have not done anything 

„pire in a vague way for * "° v « *° «J must , d to 8end sheila to a 

concrete about it. Given what they feel they ^,000 barely succeeds in 

catholic parochial school, Mr. Farrell s "isry Farrell. are 

maintaining them wher, . they are Like taci ^ which t€gu late their 

totally dependent on all the <1 ^J™ 1 °"* nspottation , clothing and shelter, 
access to basic survival goods (food, ttansp ° r ""°"' to tneit ba8ic life 
etc.), and their position ^^J^^f^^Srtt to a small 
style. The -^"^.^ST-SSiJS Tnstitutions. The Farrells can, 

; n ave a bren° C s h e^ng 

^a^e'since £r s^aZ^in^ -keep «™ -ere. But this choice 
is not without its financial consequences. 

2) Relations with thei r neighbors 

, a onni A be talked about as a "community" in accordance with the 
Kingsland could ^ "Iked a du empnasi z e however the need 

usual American terminology and 1 ° ca1 "" 9 ^' . _ at ticular ly those that 

to mute the key symbolic conno « . ion s o f e rd ; J«tic u 

concern singularity and self detet ™ na " ^ in i8a i at ion from other 

distinctive boundari,- ttat «. u..d^ o def ne it in ^ ^ 

Bronx neighborhoods. Its "^,'^,^5", But one cannot let oneself be 
construct the skeleton of a social "9-niiation. ^ on ^ 

caught within the myth. "^■" fl 0 J\Sl v S E u . 1 . 1 .i d families that have to deal 
other, a very "i™^"^^ ° f categories and 

with each because of their P to P inqui ^ ao „i. tv These range from the geographi- 
structures governed by the much ^•'^^.^•p.^. or the routing of 
cal features which determine the placi Jndu.tr ia P ^ ^ ^ ^ 

expressways, to the * va " ab ' 1 ^ °* "^-3 u8 , \here we want (an individualistic 

S2 ^tTffS^tK- rs^ho'p^llv-ihT.aten us. 

- this framewor; ; it is ^^^^ ^ 

descriptions, the display n 9 c special t ^ ^/J^u.tin board with 
(e.g., wearing green on St. to all a way Q f talking about 



♦The school is described at greater length in Appendix A. 
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that Kingsland -was- an Irish community, is now a Polish one and is t*r«t.n.d 
into becoming a Black or Puerto Rican one. This story does covet a wci«l 
nisto^y Zt lore must not be read into it than the people themselves do particu- 
larly on the subject of -cultural- difference between the groups and their 
Pactional patterns. Sone of the people themselves question the extent of 
£i -d fferences- from other groups. They are not universally 
mar ying across categories: one of Mrs. Farrell's brothers-in-law is ^lish, 
anotner one is Italian, and a potential third is Puerto Rican. Mr. Farrell is 
known as "part-Lithuanian." 

Of much more fundamental consequence is the political position which the 
Kartells have taken through Mrs. Farrell's political radicalization. This 
occurred though contacts with national and municipal events which entered 
Kinqsland in various ways. She attended consciousness-taising gtoups sponsored 
II a nationally organized women's gtoup. She got a CETA job as a community 
orga^zer ana got an Associate's degtee. She patticipated in a sit-in ptotesting 
the closing of a firehouse, got involved in school board ^ticns, etc. 
Though all this she got a teputation as a -radical- in neighborhood. But 
this involvement itself was not a total bteak ftom het neighbots. "should 
r"athe be understood as the performance of a possible, albeit rare, ^ograPhy. 
Sh?simp!y found herself in a type of relationship with her *e ghbors that had 
definite kinds of consequences, some of them not pleasant at all. 

3) Relations with kin 

The kind of consequences that Mrs Farrell «P« ienc «f "J b « 
stood in terms of the impact her political action had on her kin In 
ofevetything, the Farrells have remained one of the three strong pillars that 
support an Utile extended family life. The three pillars are the households of 
Mrs Farrell's parents (in which three of her siblings still reside), the 
household of het sister Maty Janas and the Farrell's own. As can be seen from 
^accompanying chart (Figure ! ) , two other households also "volved but 
their role is more peripheral. These eighteen people meet regularly, they are 
Tn "lily contact anfform a tight network. Within this network, Mrs. Par ell, 

t feminist and radical politics, positions which her husband Jj 

the one that stands out while still remaining in the center. She is the butt of 
criticisms and often gets involved in heated political disputes. There is a 
place for her and the whole family conspire in her holding it. 

The tightness of the family is maintained in part by propinquity and by the 
fact Sat all adults have achieved about the same kind of economic success: 
Mrs Farrell's father is a chauffeur, Mr. Janas works in a meat factory and his 
wire Is a part-time clerk. They also shared certain life «P« i« nc «" Q d f ult8 - 
?ne women, for example, talk through whatever problems may ar se in each of 
their households. Mrs. Cahill attended the college program with her daughter. 
For mant practical purposes the Far rell-Cahill-Janas families are one functioning 
unit in which differences in personality or life style are transformed into 
aifferentiated role definitions. This is particularly relevant J" relation to 
tH 1 teracy organization of the family since there are wide variations in 
Personal performances. These do not cause major problems either to the family 
£ to ^individuals since at least some of the members have enough competence 
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to handle all the literacy that comes the family'* Way. 

B. THE FARRELLS: A LITERACY PROFILE 

The preceding profile tells us some of the things which we need to know. 
But it also hides a lot. In particular it hides the exact extent of the 
Farrell's literacy. The profile gives us only a preliminary impression of it. 
The ability to read and, to a lesser extent, to write, is implied in the fact 
that' the people held jobs, went to school, decorated their homes with objects on 
which worol were written, etc. But, without some specific ethnographic descrip- 
tion,, there is no way we can reconstruct what it is that the Farrells do with 
their literacy. To arrive at this description we, initially, made note of 
all the occasions when we observed the people reading or writing any type of 
messages or wh«)n we were specifically told that, to perform something, some 
reading or writing had been necessary. We then organized this list in terms of 
the primary functions of the performances within the life of the people. This 
led us to think in terms of six major categories of literacy: Literacy for use 
1) in the marketplace, 2) in housework, 3) in communication within the social 
network, 4) in relations with the school, 5) in information gathering or enter- 
tainment, 6) in other, special situations. 

1) Literacy for use in the marketplace 

This includes all the literacy that is made necessary by the relationship* 
of the people with those institutions the primary function of which is to 
regulate economic well-being. These are the institutions that give them jobs, 
distribute money, make them participate in city, state or federal activities, 
provide them with food, etc. All these institutions, from the trucking company 
which employs Mr. Farrell, to the bank on which his paycheck is drawn, to the 
various taxing agencies, to the supermarkets, etc., require the per f°rmance °f 
some literacy. Mr. Farrell has to check his time-card and his paycheck. He had 
to prove that he could read the safety precautions to be taken in case of 
accident with his dangerous cargo. The Farrells have to pay bills which arrive 
at their home through the mail. They have to fill out tax forms and other such 
forms. Even shopping involves some reading not simply in order to recognize 
branJnames on the shelves, but also to ^se coupons printed in newspapers, to 
compare values, etc. 

The Farrells, as a whole, can handle all this literacy that is imposed on 
them. It is how they actually do this that is interesting. They do not have a 
checking account and pay all their bills cash. To do this they use a special . 
neighborhood check cashing place which has the effect of transforming what could 
have been a literate into a live conversation with the money-distribution 
institutions. When time comes to fill tax returns, the Farrells take all 
financial records for the year which Mrs. Farrell has saved in an envelope to 
the husband of a friend who fills the tax forms for the family in a long conver- 
sation with Mr. Farrell. Mrs. Farrell is completely responsible for all literacy 
tasks around shopping (since she is the' tone who actually does most of this 
shopping). She makes extensive use of coupons, makes lists of what she needs 
and tries to buy only what is cheaper that week. Interestingly she does not get 
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the paper in which most of the coupon, ace printed: She borrow. a JJ*""»*£j 
paper SIS cut. out the coupon, from it. She i. often helped by Sheila on these 
ta.k.. 



2) Literacy for housework 

Mr , 



Mr Farrell does some reading of "do-it-your.elf " book, to improve hi. 
constable .kills in small household repairs Mr.. J^.Tet 
in order to improve her cooking. She wan>s to balance the family s diet (by 
counting calorie, through information gained in chart, and book.) and to make it 
Zze diverse (oy reading recipe, from card., magazine., cookbook, and «ome that 
wire given ner by friends) . Iheila herself does little cooking but. has occasion- 
ally baked cakes from instructions written on a box of mix. 

3) Literacy and the social network 

As mentioned earlier, the Farrells are at the center of an extensive 
network of kin, friends and acquaintances. Here again, Mrs Farrell i. at the_ 
heart of the required literacy. She opens the family's mail mostly J^ertise 
meJts flyers about local events, pamphlets-many of the.e thing, coming^to her 
through ler Political involvement), sorts it and decides what is to be thrown 
out and what is to be communicated to the rest of the family. This is done 

h by^lklng about it or simply by posting it on the bulletin board where 
!t will be seen both by members of her household and by the many kin who go 
Ihrl,ah it There is very little personal mail, little enough in fact for the 
one or two'cases to standout in tne family's memory. Most of what comes nto 
tSe Souse are greeting cards exchanged within the extended family around ritual 
notices! As far as the Farrells are concerned there is no need to correspond 

tJeir kin is within easy reach for face to face ™™<**£° n - " U . 
striking that Mrs. Farrell, after the baby destroyed her address book felt no 
need to reconstitute one for a long time: She knew by heart all the telephone 
numbers she needed. 

Given all this it may seem surprising that the Farrells do use in *« nal 
notes, reminders and messages. They are in fact mostly of a special kind. He zm 
agl" there is a clear asymmetry: Mrs. Farrell i. the one who generate, most of 
the writing, her husband and daughter are more typically the ^ressee. Mrs 
Farrell sometimes writes notes to herself about matter, she want, to raise with 
her hu.band, writes him -little romantic note." .ince, "he^ay., .he find s t 
easier to express emotions and feelings through writing. Mr. Farrell too will 
write no?es to make up after major quarrels to tell her how much he loves her. 
SheUa «"es notes when she is in trouble, to say she is sorry or to argue 
that . punLhment .hould now be revoked. This suggests that literacy for the 
Farrells, ha. a particular power that goes beyond the purely pragmatic. It 
.llmY, above all, to be a .acred medium, to be u.ed for ritual purpo.e. and in 
situations of interactional danger. 
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4) Literacy and the School 

Sheila, by all accounts, is doing well in her school, part±c«l»rly in 

Sheila, Dy aii « supervise her homework and to help 

reading. Mrs. Farrell is easily <•> " *~ p.rrell's competence 

no." "nd .cc.Pt. it. This do., not «jn th.t «M „ t . 

£."£..?x «nd her's ster "nose child ,oes to th. .»« .chool. Mr.. W » 
. »n for'oein sl-.ys r.-y to g o to th. .chool .on S 

„„,„„ tt «.ted. There is .lso some tension between the sisters on rne 
Select o tt. .nTl-ount of help th.t the children should rjc.lv. to «k. 

e^ore successful in school. They do not .Iwsys ^«™^ 
children should read, th. fil« they Jhould « ^f^sdVwSStood ss 

ft little is ?equ^ed and little is performed. Furthermore yery few of the 
sillis^e children are learning (and the mothers are pr actio ^ ^ro gh their ^ 

any Practical sense. The school, like shopping, is the women's territory. 

5) Literacy for information and e ntertainment 

Books of any type are rarely read by any of the Farrells When she was 

and monster stories. 

The Farrells do not read regularly any newspapers though the New York Post 

"cci..l^y to -Your Doctor," 3he St.rs," snd "Ask K.ty .bout Your Dr.™,." 
rinstt l sh. y r..ds th. hesdline- »ory .nd s^s the „t c es on he^ 

u~ r.rr.n ai«n reads the News when it is in tne j,uuoc 
.f"c«»;o"ny t.S"h. loc.1 psiiTwhich i. 9iven them by . neighbor. 
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Occasionally Mrs. Parrell buys magazines like Readers Digest or Jtodbook. She 
also has a lot of baby magazines delivered to her free since Maura was born. 
She had a subscription to Time for a year, but found it very boring. 

While we did not try to measure the exact amount of readings of this type 
that the Farrells do r it is certain that they do very little by comparison to 
what we might hope a literate family would do. Given what surveys of reading 
habits have found r it seems in any event that the Farrells are within the range 
of the norm. Reading is not entertainment. Most df the information that they 
really want is gotten from conversations with their kin and neighbors. What 
they could only get from reading (information about current political or artistic 
events, for example) does not interest them much. What they seem to need enough 
to make them read newspapers are suggestions for interpretations of events in 
their lives (thus the success of someone like Ann Landers) plus the bare descrip- 
tions of events (such as accidents, crimes) that might happen to them and can 
become the subject of conversations. 



6) Literacy for special purposes 

As practicing Catholics, the Farrells have to deal with the rather limited 
but not inexistent literacy which the Church requires of the faithful. This 
minimal literacy, however, is directly related to an institutional life and does 
not carry into the home except through the few words that may sometimes be 
written on religious artifacts which may be displayed. This makes Mrs. Farrells 
political activity the sole source of an extra-ordinary display of literacy. 
During her active period Mrs. Farrell had to read the local paper, stay 
acquainted with events in the neighborhood, read pamphlets, write them, etc. 
All this demanded an intensive use of her literacy skills and she was equal to 
the challenge. But with the birth of her new child, her political activity has 
slowed and so have all the literacy performances that accompanied it. 



C. THE STRUCTURING OF LITERACY USE 

We have offered a thumbnail sketch of the Farrells as both exotic and 
commonplace, both powerful and entrapped, and both literate and primarily 
conversational. We must now develop an argument to justify the way the descrip- 
tion proceeded. In other words, "so what?" 

Obviously, the Farrells are unique. However commonplace any detail of 
their biography may be, the overall pattern cannot be generalized to any other 
family. Our analysis cannot consist of the attribution of a probability 
to some trait recognizable among the Farrells. Truck driving, A. A. degrees, 
dominance of women in literacy activities, political involvement and a child 
doing well in a parochial school, are traits found together among the Farrells, 
but there is no way we can assign a probability to their association.* We 



*In fact the Farrells, like most of the other 11 families in our sample, 
correspond rather closely to the families Bott (1971) or Bernstein (1971) 
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cannot find out which, among the, trait., i. the one which ^vern. the presence 

S o U« " to flnd'out »n.th.r it i. sccur.t.. This r.sdin, 

So« n« in n.« to b. ,ccooplish.d by bin, p.r.on.Uy. but by som.on. 

Z££t .ore li«r.cy performances. H .r. .9-in. it is not so much h. who 

they have access to them. 

It should also be mentioned that this analysis of possibilities and 
«ncfr»ints is not oriented to finding why it is that the Farrells, personally, 
ha o one^oute rather than another. It is enough for us 
*h. routes that they can take and the consequences which taking any of the 
outes may have. SsTFarreli's political ^^^'J^^'^. 

perform what is often claimed to • ^ ftamewotk than 

■rife u f - S*£S ^^^--i^.Ta'ass'^ 

Mrs Fsrr.ll. on th. othsr ^^^Hctio" .no it hsd th. cons.qu.nc. 

/o^no b« . ts^st of much Hit ciss, fro. th. neighborhood politicisns. Th. 
cfiUcis's leted by her neighbors could h.v. l.d h.r to »»». on to hi* . ground 
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have been talking about. We differ with them insofar as we believe that the 

^iviit^t^x^ rsss f.ct « b. fii.d .. —biishsd 

knowledge . 
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that would be intellectually easy for her to choose. 

Even such . brief consideration of Mrs. F.rrell's "JJJ'JS" 
can .r«t us to the fact that £J&*£?£i£ «• 

constraints, the de g"*^? J^S^iES the social position .he i. 
all aspects of the social forces wnicn c literacv Bh e must use. They 

holding. The same forces organise the ?' ™ ta g ' alBO determine the 

give her the means to do much more than the "'"f^J^," 0 . tank . COO unt 
'price that may have to be paid when this i-done Not to have * ^ ^ 
while transforming a reading of Mao into a sit in p BaxilBal , are both 

a local firehouse, the minimal in literacy use along witn under8t and the 

to be understood in social terms £ ^^^'p a y. in the process, 

working of these structures and th « we refer to, for lack of a 

We do this in two steps. First w< > loo at ^^^.giiJS which are the 
better term, as "functional" constraints These are «»£ r which our 

direct product of the tech ^^Irat^at we refer S as "symboUc" constraints, 
society operates Second e « t ^ we refe^ ^ jm ^ „ 

These are the constraints which are proou * £ strictly necessary 

they live and communicate, f^ Trese further elaborations are partially 
£iS£ r.rti.Uy er riSal" rV T V h e ey -le^bove all, the product of the symbolic 
nature ol human communic.tional eyatems. 

The ai.tinction between the -functional- and th. 
ccer. the H.rxiat ^'"o '^i'tS^Ue a. 

Parsonian distinction of the "social * r °V.ociaf father tnan psychological) 
we want to emphasize that the symbolic is . "^J^"*' In 0 ?hel words, for 
structure that is practically acted out ^ h ^ e ^°^' a °*„% wnat people do" 
us, the functional 

vs. "what people say." People say ana ao » need tQ 

TJir^^JZX W tth the d.„,. C o f 



distortion. 



1) Functional constraints 

(some) people to be Ifp^ntli constituted. Our society cannot 

the existence of our society as P""*™^ 0 ,. act , are not performed, 

function if, at V!?2in5 % aP er Jt U f^—ntS that a 

Money is not simply "paper", it is BLiSgJ .^g''^ <ti<8 are based on a 
check is written. All economic exchanges in our societies m 
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literacy act What is not so obvious is the implications of these remarks 
for S5oS '(»SS« than societal) literacy. The only functional prescription 
i. thai cert ain types of literacy sets be performed, by certain people at 
cert',! flmeif TneTe is no need'for all persons to perform .11 type. 
On the contrary perhaps: the simplicity of the economic interactions between 
workers and the institutions that distribute the money that is allotted to them 
Squires altogether very little personal literacy. More literacy can threaten 
the system so that use of higher literacy gets punished. 

Minimal literacy is of course probably only sufficient for the lowest types 
of occupations.* It is well known that most working class occupations, when 
^involve the handling of complex machinery and industrial P^ 8 ' 8 '^ 1 " 
the ability to read more complex texts than bills or checks. * ' ^J^ 0 
read driver's license tests, and all sorts of texts concerned with the mainte 
nance of trucks, the handling of dangerous chemicals, road signs, ^etc. It was 
also within his reach to get the training to become a foreman, which ™" 
involve even more technical literacy. But all this is finally intellectually 
less formidable than it may sound, particularly when looked at ^ J?J «^ 
actional point of view. Most of the reading associated with Mr. F«rell s job 
are of material that has to be read only a very few times. Later, he could rely 
o„ an acquired status or on memory. He only had to take the driver's license 
test once Whatever repairs he has learned to make on his truck, he does 
not need io read anything more to.make tW Most importantly, there is no 
inaicat^ that he needs to perform any extensive literacy act to relate to the 
People he deals with on the job. He certainly does not have to "late to his 
Sf?Tthrough literacy. In his relations with his boss the only "^acy 
HqutreS Tsthe minimal ones having to do with time cards, ^ /J""- 

III other relating is done orally, through face to face conversations that are 
immediately "live." 

The same things can be said of. all the other Farrells' r f atti °" *° * he 
marketplace. All of the literacy that is required by the various jobs or 
tasks they perform, whether on the job, in the supermarket, or at home, is 
to fce Pelfo^med in passing. Like the literacy involved in picking . >r.nd f rom 
a supermarket shelf, using coupons and money to pay for it, all the 
literacy the people have to perform can be encompassed within an oral con a 
tion that can remain the dominant channel of communication. As we know, this 
minimally necessary and sufficient literacy does not preclude other forms of 
lUeracy" All "1 Farrells can do more than the minimum. Generally there is no 
structural pressure for them to use an advanced literacy. At any given time, 
they may in fact be called to do more; new tests, for example, are a constant 
ISreat L the working person. Mr. Farrell's brief chemical training is a case 
in po5nt. But certainly, there is no pressure, in particular, for them to 



♦As some have noted, the minimal required literacy can be of a radically different 
cognitive type than the more elaborated one. A minimal literacy, eyen in an 
urTan! indus^ialized environment, can be purely contextual ^™ "W?* 1 " 1 - 
All people need is the ability to recognize written signs as wholes. Most 
Numerates" in our society can handle money, street signs, shop names, subway 
directions, etc. What they cannot do is decode new texts. 
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tel ate iSonsL^^ % 
their neighbors «e within "^^Tti.i continuing to infract regularly, 
to talk with a person is the «>ndition nic . tlon u thr0 ugh conversations 

^nong themselves, the dom J™J "fJJ 1 ^ sense tnat the people can see each 
that are either immediately live in tne conversations is very 

oth er (or will see each other soon). This life o , ufficient to accomplish 

rich and .-^«: ona h 1 ^ t C k ° n n V e o "LIn't." Relationships. Whatever happen, 

all the interactional worK neeoea them> can ^ toldf 



sations. 



s>a u. i vii'-' * 

The Farrells are not interactional^ ^^^^^^£2. 
of live conversations in their - te " ct fa ° n /; ni f^la is rather punishing of 
anything that they are not doing. In £ac J job8 they have. The 

their efforts to use literacy to do .ore than hold the J*^ ^ of 

world inside is satisfying at least as far as liter y ^ ^ ^ 

the tensions that exist among the 'J"*^ ™ °* do not use . Th ese tensions 
little directly to do with the ^^J.™*^ J„ fac t, given the differen- 
do not provide any incentive for mo « J^jg; kerned , it is probable 

tiation with the family as fa as <ola. ^ disctepancy might 

that the pressure is towards l|ss ^""^y examo i e , goes as far as to support 
break the conversations. Mr. '"""^tnarSsJ have with their kin. He 
his wife in the ideological conversat ons that tney in ^ 

and push the family in the same direction. 

n.< lUpracv. it is also obvious 
Looking back at our account of ^ '■^i..^^.. which are required of 
that they perform more literate ~" J ^ psychology textbooks, she, 

them. Not only did Mrs. F " tel \"^^° C 80m ° 9 Lgazines and books. They read 
and her husband and kin te »V Tenders "etc! when looked at in the 
and write greeting c«jj/ ^ilS. £^ whom we ' learned something, they place 
context of the eleven other faral ^ ie ? " " - families m08 t members performed 
in some middle range. In some of these other famil e ^ ^ ^ 

little more than the required "J" 1 ™™ Th f* C °J£ who cou id fill them for 
could handle forms and taxes (given that they knew^o ^ in 

them). But they never Jjjj'j^ vet y badly in school. In some 

politics, Some of tne f r J^". 6 ^" inin? graduate degrees, there was 
other families, several members were ga ining g ^ q£ dafca wnicn 

extensive reading from a large "brary, etc^ ™ u they constrain 

suggests to us that the ~£ /^JS,* Mediately punished for it, 

what it is that they can easily do « »ou oe g contrary that 

does not absolutely determine these ^^^^^""t^ditionlly ascribed to 
literacy does have some of «» been tr ^ between 

it. It can liberate people, it c ™ f themselves are not purely 

the working and middle classes But these ™ in any way has immediate 

dependent on one's personal activity. Ttouse « ' can eitnet , through a 
consequence, which people »u st han die. ^ese ^ ^ they heid 

process of negative feedback, ieaa ^ 
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«.hr«„«h » nrocess of posicive feedback, break the old system into 
wM^ey were Tteg^eHnto anflead them into new social relationships. 
Jne Ja«ens! fo whatever reason, are essentially back to where they were 
before "m?. Farrell got involved with higher "^SS^JScT^ 
escape is with them, through their access to this higher literacy. 

2) Symbolic Constraints 

A functional analysis does not exhaust all we can say about the use the 
Farrens in fZt make of their literacy. In particular, it cannot explain the 
exact place where we can see them use more literacy than the minimum and in 
a way for which they are rewarded rather than Pushed Leaving , aside 
Farrell-s temporary involvement in literacy-for-politics, the F arrells go beyona 
the types of literacy performances that are immediately embedded within ]^ 
conve^ations i^ three^ain circumstances. Above all, ^y handle school-re ated 
literacy. (We are not saying anything here about their success there. We are 
s ^"emphasizing that "school" is something that they • £jj 

exchange greeting cards. An d they write each ot her note -J^^^U^ 
express their lev; , to apo ogix , to const ? a ints, made " 

possible by certain Irenes of these constraints transformed as they have 
blcom^ParL of symbolircommunlcational systems. In order to clarify the 
a^en^e flrst^ook at the manner in which the Farrells elaborate what is 
given Jo "em! We then look at the place of school literacy as symbolic 
elaboration within the broader society. 

The exchange of greeting cards may seem like a most superficial ela- 
tion It seems rather surprising that a family that is so intimately tied in 
tion. It seems 8nould ^ther to send each other greeting 

more" thst has to be performed. 

There is southing not quit, -superf icisl- in the f«=t th.t Htersey 

^"irr . ...^."r^ithout ; '"^ 1 p«^rr h r";tr se I r i i £ ,T. c o:u.nt 

.re .l..y. sh.ped by ^ •«•«*£ Jf* XSSZL. iether religious. 

«HUc.l%f P. s"I sbou a nvo^.'^ ut«'cy P Th.t this lit.rscy should 

°to o. Merely sy^olio- is pr.=isely the point. The lt£»«W th «* 
„ be c.lebr.ted. it is not there to be pr.etic.lly useful et this st«oe. 

The ». «n.lysis must be m.de of the exehenge of tV-I-em-sorry" notes. 
,t i.^obsTl. th« th. rsrr.lls. 11*. most of us. find it eery di Moult to 

not olav with such statements, one writes them. Precisely o«c«us* ■» 
sacred mode it is particularly appropriate to say sacred things in writing. 
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But this should not be taken to mean that the Parrells cannot express their 
feelings. They already know what the others will write. The purely informational 
aspect of the communicational act has already been performed when the writing is 
done, but without the writing it is as if the movement from one state to another 
in the short-run relationship of the people cannot be accomplished. It is in 
this way that the -merely symbolic- becomes the absolutely vital interactional 
act.* 

. The case of school literacy is more complex. But it too must be seen as 
-absolutely vital" because it is -merely symbolic." The functional incoherence 
which makes one suspect the need for a symbolic analysis is one that only 
becomes apparent when we put together several features of the situat ion. As 
may have remained implicit until now, it is clear to us that Sheila is totally 
integrated within the literacy of the family. We have seen her helping her 
mother with shopping and cooking, reading comic books and television captions, 
writing apologetic notes, etc. The familial literacy which she does not perform 
(paying bills, reading newspapers) is the literacy that does not concern her. 
She does not need the information and it is not required that she have it. What 
she does do is interactionally sufficient while remaining minimal from the 
school's point of#r*«w. It is probably already sufficient for her to P«form 
most of the positions that it will be easier for her to enter when she comes of 
age. With her present literacy, perhaps improved by some repetitive practice, 
she can perform more than adequately as a factory worker, a waitress, a cashier 
or a bank clerk. Only minimal technical training would be necessary to transform 
her into a secretary and other such "pink collar" occupations. 

Neither the school nor the Farrells consider sufficient the literacy which 
allows Sheila to function. At the same time, neither expect Sheila ever to use 
most of what she is learning. All the Farrells, including Sheila, are concerned 
with Sheila's performance in school, and they are ready to do certain things 
supposed to improve this performance. They help by spending much money to 
send her to a parochial school, talking to the teachers, complaining, helping 
"eila with her homework, and engaging her in activities -Pacifically designed 
to improve her school performance. All these things can be done with various 
degrees of urgency (Mrs. Farrell was criticised by her sister for being too 
relaxed) . What is not so clear is why they should be interested, given Sheila s 
Preset competence, the fact that it is already sufficient to her survival in 
the market place, and the difficulties of financing and arranging her Ration 
beyond what is necessary for survival. The Farrells themselves, when asked, 
would state the expectable: it is only if Sheila is evaluated by the school, 
"d in its terms, lhat she can get into a "good" high school, «f S.'JnT 
school and/or a middle class occupation. Strictly speaking, this is true in a 
practical sense. For the Farrells the only possible route into a "ccessf ul^and 
emancipated life is through school-measured success. But we also know that most 
of what is taught in school is not functionally determined by the needs of ■ojt. 
middle class occupations. Businesses are well-known for saying, only half-jokingly , 



♦It is probable that the Farrells- use of "I-am-sorry" notes was ^reduced * 
their participation in a "m*rriage encounter" weekend organized by the Catholic 
Church. "Writing to one's spouse" is a central theme of the process. 
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that the first thing they have to do when hiring college graduates is "un-teach 
them what they learned in college. Ideally, in fact, most of what is included 
in school curricula is more oriented towards the formation of a liberal humanist 
than the programming of a human computer to be fitted in a particular position. 

The Farrells know, all this in a vague way and can even articulate such a 
stand, but it does not produce in them any revolt against the school as a social 
institution. The school, for them remains a practical means, which it is. It 
also remains the institution which sanctions their place and justifies their 
(lack of) success. Because Sheila does not get very good grades, and because 
she does not seem too taken by books and other school tasks, we were told by 
Mrs. Farrell that she knows that Sheila "is not a gifted child," that "she won t 
go very far" and that "her hope is in the baby." Mr. Parrell told us that 
Sheila was "like him" ("more interested in athletics than academics") , more 
interested in tasks involving manual manipulation than in those involving 
literacy. This last evaluation is not quite true since Sheila is more like her 
mother as far as her competence in functional literacy in the home is concerned. 
But what is important here is that it is the school, through its tests, that 
provides the eventual justification for such evaluation. It is the school that 
transforms formally whatever it is that Sheila does, or "is" for her family, 
into a statement that can practically channel her into a certain biography and 
make another one all but impossible. 

This evaluative role of the school makes it the central gate-keeping 
institution. Whatever children do or learn at home, however much they know in 
relation to what they may have to do when they grow up, the school must give 
them a grade that is intended to be used as symbolic justification for the fate 
of the children. It is only in symbolic terms that we can understand this 
role of the school that is practical without being strictly determined by the 
functional requirement of the society. We cannot here explore in any detail why 
the school should be such a symbolic gate-keeper, or what it does concretely 
to manifest that it is indeed performing this role appropriately. We would have 
to go into such matters as individualism, meritocracy, universalis™, the psychic 
unity of mankind and the fairness of testing procedures. It might have «PP«"J 
that, when dealing with the Farrells' practical life in an ordinary neighbored 
of New York City, we were far from such broad ideological matters. We couia not 
in fact have been any closer.* 



D. THE SOCIO- SYMBOLIC CONSTITUTION OF WORKING CLASS LIVES 

The above analysis is necessarily sketchy. It relies as much on the 
recent literature in the sociology of education as it does on a purely 



♦This analysis owes much to Bourdieu and Passeron's argument in Reproduction 
(1978). It should be noted however that its pessimistic tone should be 
mitigated by the consideration of the fact that the school, as symbolically 
constituted, contains within itself the seeds of the transformation of our 
society. The school does give students some tools which, while not being 
immediately functional, allow them to transform their consciousness. 
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empirical analysis of the Farrells. The results of the analysis are indirectly 
corroborated by the fact that a communicational analysis of two videotaped 
homework scenes led to essentially similar conclusions. Final corroboration 
will depend however on a more detailed comparative analysis of many more working 
or middle class families. Only then will it be possible to specify the place of 
literacy in the play of constraints and possibilities organising lives and 
differentiating them across classes and across families. What we have done here 
is more in the nature of an illustration of what there is to learn about a 
modern society through a look at the organization of the people's literacy. As 
we conclude, we would like to emphasize again the central features of our 
analysis which we consider most central. / 

It is central to us that the analysis is ethnographic. Not only does 
ethnography allow one to be surprised about what people do in the world, not 
only does it allow the researcher to collect a lot of details about the people's 
lives that are essential to contextualize what it is that they do, but it 
confronts the observer with the direct experience of the uncertain quality of 
the people's lives, the fact that they must continually improvise as the 
unexpected happens. Traditional ethnography often missed this processus! aspect 
of life as it adopted a static vocabulary of description of customs and structures. 
The ethnomethodological revolution in ethnography has finally given us the means 
to go beyond a statism which until then was more often deplored than overcome. 
But ethnomethodology can go too far if it focuses solely on uncertainty, improvi- 
sation and the continuous creation of the social world. Improvisation is never 
absolute. It is always molded by the conditions that made it necessary to 
improvise and by the responses to what has been created. The Farrells, every 
night, have to improvise a homework scene. But the school always strongly 
frames what they can do during homework and it feeds back an interpretation of 
the scene—through Sheila's grades and other evaluations— that they cannot 
control. 

Social life, then, is something that people do practically in the linear 
progression of time. Certain things happen first and others happen second. It 
is in the temporal gap between the first and the second stage that uncertainty 
enters. It is in the fact that the first action has occurred that the second 
one is socially constrained. Given certain initial situations certain things 
become extremely difficult to achieve, if not impossible. Given the kind of 
occupations the Farrells have, given the organization of the school, given the 
overall economic situation of the nation, it is evident that it would be extremely 
difficult for the Farrells to be very different from what we saw them as being. 
Given minor changes in the economic situation, Mr. Farrell may suddenly make 
enough money for the family to make the move to the suburbs which many of 
their peers have accomplished. Given a big effort by Mrs. Farrell, she may 
get enough education to move through another route. But the interactional risks 
are already greater and the benefits hard to predict. As for the political 
action which she engaged in for a while, only an extraordinary set of circum- 
stances might allow her to transform radically her life. 

We could similarly analyze the relative consequences of the various 
biographies any of the other Farrells can possibly create for themselves 
in the future. We do not have the data to outline these biographies, if only 
because they are still to be accomplished and much can happen. Retrospectively, 
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however, the presence of the constraint, on improvised creation can **Pl*in 
the statistical differentiation of typical biographies across classes. If a 
^class- is understood less a. a group of persona than a. a set of differentiated 
constraints, then we can understand why it is that there is a • t £ i »^*V 
tendency for the people who have to live with these constraints to ^hieve 
similar lives. It is not so much that they "are" the same as it is that they 
Jave to react to the same things. Par from being the same, we saw that they can , 
elaborate their required literacy to do things that go much beyond the expected. 
But the limits are soon reached, beyond which any further elaboration becomes 
extremely onerous. 

All this applied equally to functional and symbolic constraints. The 
symbolic, too, has to be practically performed. The symbolic order also • 
constrains what is said and done rather than determines it •°solutely. In fact, % 
the symbolic is not, within the total life of the people a separate ^in that 
they can distinguish from the purely functional. The conseqences of ^olic 
action are just as practically real as the consequences of functional action. 
Strictly speaking, the people could not actually -function" if they did not 
perform appropriate, coherent actions. The need to distinguish ^uristic.lly - 
between the two sets of constraints comes from the act that what we have et^ed 
to as "functional" and "symbolic" constraints operate processually in different 
manners and must be separated to be understood (in the same manner as a full- 
theory enaction has to separate geographical constraint, from the technological 
ones Lat transform what can be done about the former without obliterating them). 

It may seem that these conclusions have taken us rather far from literacy, 
in fact, they have not. For us, literacy, as a communicational event, is 
necessarily a social event. As Dewey wrote, "society exists in commun cation- 
^U-" Tne social and the communicational, the industrial and the literate 
a 11] to all intents and purposes, the same concepts. We cannot talk about 
1 teracy without talking about social organization. But we cannot talk either 
about social organization, in our societies, without talking about 1 teracy . 
Communication through literacy, both functionally and •^"^'"ftS? 
at strategic places within the network of necessary actions which constitute 
our societies. 

The social requirements represent a set of actions that some of us, or 
all of us, have ^perform at one time or another. They also frame any action 
tilt we m ghJpossibly perform at the time when something is expected of us. 
In our™ Id! Tchild who does not attend school is not someone et^ft-tb. 
constraints of society. This child is a -truant." His acts have been inter- 
pret^ ^ the school/in terms of the school and the consequence. w|ich he has 
- to pay for his truancy are themselves defined scholastically. A truant fails 
to gain an education." His acts .are coherent. He has done someth ng the school 
knows about and is ready to sanction. But such a c..e • 1 »°^^"^" r ^* nt8 
"externality" of the social requirements. We might say that the requirements 
are more in the nature of the feedback action one receives after acting than in 
tie nature of the action itself one has initially performed. The Parrells have 
constra^s to handle. And whatever it is that they do has ""t^J** 
thev are not completely controlled. On the other hand, the absence of incentives 
to perforrsomething can itself be very restrictive if •£ t b "3LLTEE 
that is not practiced regularly and redundantly is soon lost. Children learn 
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language not simply because of an innate ability to do so, but also because 
anluage is overwhelmingly necessary for interaction in the human •!?"«•*> 
it will be practiced and one's competence can soon rival that of one's elders. 
Children also have a capacity to learn to read. Whether this capacity will in 
fact be triggered depends on the extent to which they find it useful in inter- 
action. For the Farrells, literacy is something that they only need for 
schooling purposes and, to the extent that they are in school, they use their 
literacy and become relatively competent. Outside of school, however, things 
change. Literacy becomes useless and they do not practice it much 
Neither job nor family require much literacy. Neither job nor family actually 
prevents literacy frbm being used. But the whole impetus for the use must come 
Lorn the individuals. By comparison to all the other constraints and PO^ibili 
ties, this impetus must be weak. As f'.r Sheila, she is doing well in school. 
But one suspects that the further she advances in school literacy, the less this 
literacy will be relevant to what she is doing at home, the furthest she will 
find herself from the rest of the family and the more difficult it will be for 
her to continue on the road to higher education. This will become all the more 
difficult since, as she progresses, she will find herself in more and more 
direct competition with people who have abundantly practiced the skills now 
necessary and can outperform her. The difference does not have to be huge. A 
few points difference can make all the difference in the test administered for 
entry into the- better schools and colleges. She might make it. But the effort 
she will have to make will be incommensurate ly greater than the effort a 
peer from a different family might have to make to achieve the san.e thing. 
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in the preceding chapter, we provided a general outline of 
history and then of the forces which constrain the progression of this history, 
in the process we began to indicate in what manner the -embers of the family 
differentiated each other along a variety of lines. We mentioned d "erences in 
outlook between the Cahills, the Janases and the Farrells. We mentioned the 
division of literacy labors between Mr. and Mrs. Farrell. And we began to 
stress that whatever can be said to make the Farrells what they are. the process 
of this making is not a mechanical event. The Farrells ars not directly con- ; 
trolled. They must act out responses to conditions. To this response, still 
another response will be given by other people and institutions (and so on) . 
This response to their response may itself be produced by the constraining 
institution in its own terms rather than in the terms that the Farrells might 
have suggested. And in so doing, their own input may become utterly irrelevant. 
It remains that the historical sequencing of their response gives -hem a modicum 
-of "freedom." From the point of view of the constraining agencies this freedom 
represents a modicum of uncertainty about the exact response given by the family 
to its input. It may also represent the "irrelevant," i.e., features of the 
family's behavior that it does not need to control as long as<»fche overall action 
is indeed performed. Of course, one institution'* irrelevance may be another 
institution's uncompromising requirement (we could think of many examples when 
comparing the requirements of jobs and schools). It remains, that, in the 
interstices between the requirements of external institutions, families can 
create something that is highly idiosyncratic. 

This idiosyncrasy reveals itself in many different ways. It reveals itself 
in special forms of labor division, in political action, in the notes that the 
people write each other, etc. As we proceed with this work, one of our goals is 
to arrive at more sharply etched structural descriptions of the idiosyncratic 
patterning of the Farrells as an interactional unit. But it must be reaffirmed 
that the Farrells' idiosyncratic communication structure is itself, from the 
point of view of each of them/ an achievement in differentiation. It is an 
achievement, in the sense that each member, continually must act out in the 
context of familial feedback, but in the absence of any direct, mechanical 
control over this activity. Furthermore this activity is differentiated by the 
very communicational structure of which it is a part. The father does not do 
what the mother does; Sheila does not do what her parents are doing. Each, in 
their personal activity, are constrained by the position which is "signed to 
them by the response which the others make to their activity. Together they 
produce something that is patterned, and we can see them, in their various 
positions, holding the other accountable for performing appropriately.' In 
that sense they are one system. But this cannot be meant to imply that they all 
have the same vision of the system since they are seeing it from different 
perspectives. Whatever mechanisms reproduce the familial structure over time 
and in new settings, this structure can thus not reside in personality charac- 
teristics which all members of the family would share. This makes our central 
problem—the account of how a family background can help or hinder a child s 
success-less straightforward than it might seem. A child's acquisition of the 
family's literacy is not simply a product of his internalizing a personality 
structure widely available within the family and helpful for school success. 
This acquisition must be seen as the product of the position in which the child 
is placed, however unique it must necessarily be within the family. 
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what we do in this chapter is illustrate the specific place of Sheila 
ParreU within her family' s'literacy to emphasize the ^^^S^[ i0 J^ 
«i hlr uosition in contrast to that of her partners. Through this analysis we 
set thetheo etical stage for the analysis of one homework scene «ong the 
F^reUs in contrast to another homework scene among the Rinneys. 
doina this we want to provide more details about Sheila Parrell s life within 
He 9 famny' Second, we want to establish the need for an analysis of f«"J£ 

of the family on the education of their children. 

To search for Sheila's place within her family's literacy, it is first 
necessary Jo mention the occasions during -hich she is not invoked except as 
s^ectato^. A?ter we discuss briefly the nature of these ^J"™}* 
organization, we proceed to a more e^ 

jrrp 8 :!ve t %u h d :nce" ei This 8 aXsn is organized around two striking events 
w!tnin the family: a calendar with short biographies of prominent Black 
Americans and a prominent bulletin board. 

A. FAMILY LITERACY THAT DOES NOT INVOLVE SHEILA 

There is little that is strikingly surprising in the list of 

not road ^'newspapers and is not expeoted to participate in conversations 

instance, a qrandmother from our larger sample asked a six year o±a 
m S' C abinet, pick up a specific medicine (thereby ' 
to read labels) and give a dose of it to her brother Not surprisingly, 
child got the wrong medicine and the brother got sick. 

This is enough to suggest how the absence of Sheila from the ^ine scene 

, - .."b. «t "but., an "adult- role because of Ms relative competence, 
similarly we must consider Sheila's (in-) competence to be the product of her 
Sotne" "construction of their relative competence. In .^...1., it is 
Interesting that the Kartells do not do much of what another study of 
use I« or. forthcoming) found some families -ere extensive 

use vi.i . children through note writings about immediate matters. 

^T^»lir». ne,: t observed to leave Sheila ««. «P- to the refrigerator 
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door of the kind, -I'll be back at six. Do not forget your violin lesson. 
Love. Mom." 

We mentioned earlier the absence of such communicational "sequences to make 
our point about the Farrells' reliance on "live" conversational channels. Here, 
we want to emphasize that, from Sheila's point of view, there is something 
radically different in, on the one hand, being confronted with an ^solute 
absence and, on the other hand, being confronted with something in relation to 
which she is actively placed in the position of spectator. The position of 
spectator is a jointly performed one and this is something that we must keep in 
mind as we look at the following "eye-ointment scene." 

On one of her visits to the Farrell home, Vera Hamid arrived to find that 
the baby, Maura, had contracted conjunctivitis the previous day. As with almost ^ 
every event in the household, the matter had already been mentioned by Mrs. 
Farrell to her mother and at least two of her sisters. After due consultation 
and discussion over the phone as to the most appropriate course to be taken, 
Mrs Farrell decided the infection could be treated at home with some eye 
ointment she had in the medicine cabinet. This decision should be viewed in the 
context of Mrs. Farrell' s somewhat ambivalent attitude towards "experts in any 
field, particularly medical practitioners. On the one hand, she tries to follow 
almost rigidly every suggestion or prescription made by her Chinese pediatrician 

egarding'the care and 'feeding of the baby-she was once highly enraged because 
her husband playfully fed the baby a piece of salami at a time when the doctor 
had said she should only be given vegetables, fruit and cereal; on the °ther 
hand, she is irritated by the fact that so-called "expertise" necessitates her 
havinq to pay out $20 a visit for advice she knew anyway. Moreover, the doctor s 
"forelgnness" confuses her as. she often finds it hard to understand what he is 
saying and is embarrassed at the prospect of having an interaction with him 
where she will be forced to ask him to repeat what he has said at least three 
times. 

in the present case, Mrs. Farrell decided the conjunctivitis was a minor 
infection and felt more or less certain that the eye ointment she had at hbme 
could be used to good effect. However, the "more or less" is important. Mrs. 
Farrell was not absolutely sure the medicine could be used on the baby and did 
not want to take any risks particularly since she was foregoing her «« l 
practice of going to the pediatrician every time any slight problem with the 
baby arose. The literacy event described below was the result of her attempt to 
verify that her treatment was indeed the correct one. Although Sheila was in 
tie house when it occurred, the interaction that took place -s^ntirely between 
adults-her parents, the researcher who was originally consulted for her opinion, 
and a third party over the telephone. What happened was as follows: 

Mrs. Farrell brought out a small bottle of ointment which said 
"Ophthalmic Ointment" on the label. She then proceeded to read 
the small print on the label to see if it contained the ingre- 
dients that she remembered were usually to be found in such 
medicinet rrom previous experience with bouts of • conjunctivitis 
that one or other of the children in the family had had. She 
was not totally convinced. At this point she turned to Vera 
and asked her opinion. Vera looked at the label and said that 
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it was probably all right, but that she did not feel comfortable 
taking chances with medicines for very young children, particu- 
larly when it came to eye infections. Mrs. Farrell agreed and 
now turned to Mr. Farrell, asking him to phone the pharmacy 
where they usually get all their prescriptions filled to ask 
the pharmacist to confirm if the medicine she had was the right 
one. Mr. Farrell asked why she didn f t want to phone herself, to 
which she confessed she felt embarrassed and slightly silly 
about doing so. Mr. Farrell said he thought she was being 
ridiculous but complied with the request anyway and put the call 
through. He explained the problem to the pharmacist and read 
aloud the information on the medicine label. At almost every 
point of his explanation and reading, Mrs. Farrell interrupted 
to correct both his inaccuracies in pronunciation and what she 
perceived as inaccuracies in the facts he was presenting. He 
was visibly irritated by the interruptions but nevertheless 
changed his words to accommodate her criticism. Eventually, 
when Mrs. Farrell was satisfied that the pharmacist indeed had 
all the relevant information necessary to tell them what to do, 
it was established that the ointment was the correct one and the 
conversation came to an end. 

The above is paradigmatic of the kind of scenes on which our earlier 
summary of the Farrells 1 relationship to literacy and to each other ajrpund 
literacy was based. Around such an event as the baby's sickness, and confronted 
with the need to perform a joint action to resolve it, the Farrells must perform 
a series of secondary actions of a nature in which the practical is so closely 
meshed with the communicational that it would be impossible to sort out which is 
which. Communicationally, they must deal 1) with each other (which is quite a 
large group in such a family); 2) with two experts (the doctor and the pharmacist) ? 
3) with a drug company. It is only in relation to the third that they relate 
through literacy (when they read the label). They do not do any writing. They 
do not even consult a baby book. What they mostly do is converse among them- 
selves and the guest. Later, they converse with the pharmacist. They conceive 
of their difficulties with the pediatrician as being produced by their difficulty 
in conversing with him. The literacy that happens during the scene is not in 
itself irrelevant. None of the adults rely on the oral history which they have 
constructed around the ointment. The literate word is made to provide confir- 
mation. It also has the power of cancelling memory. We are thus confronted 
again with the sacredness of literacy, its special character outside of everyday 
conversations, and also by the fact that it is performed as part of a conversa- 
tion which makes it necessary but encompasses it. 

Relationally, the scene is also a good illustration of the established 
pattern between Mrs. Farrell, her sisters and her husband. This is a pattern 
which we observed redundantly at the same scale in the rest of the fieldwork and 
which we can now identify in the detail of one interaction at a smaller scale. 
With her mother and sisters, Mrs. Farrell has established a pattern of seeming 
equality. They treat each other as equally competent. This competence, as we 
see here, is not absolute. They do not treat each other as experts but as 
persons whose opinion has a value that is not be challenged at the level of 
overall competence. We refer to this a stance of "uncertain competence." This 
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i8 the stance that Mrs. Fatrell offers Vera when she asks her opinion and within 
which Vera's action of referring to a symbolic expert is fully coherent. Mrs. 
Parrell does not however offer this stance to her husband. Nor does he claim 
it He is given the stance of the "probably incompetent- which he does not 
refuse. He may be irritated by it but he does it. This probable incompetence, 
however, does not place him outside the scene. He has a place within "and he 
participates. In other words, while competence is an issue within the family, 
it is not an issue around which decisions as to who is to participate are made. 
The competence issue is simply -an aspect of the ordering of the relationships. 

As for Sheila, she is extremely absent from the scene. We suspect that a 
full record of the scene would reveal that she is not unaffected and that her 
absence is deliberately constructed: she is made invisible and Vera, the 
fieldworker, does not see her. This is not to be considered a failure of the 
fieldworker, but rather an unwitting success for the F«rells: s ^ ila 18 " net 
appointed place and stays there-invisible. This invisibility justifies all 
questions one might want to ask about the extent to which Sheila -learned 
anything in this scene, besides staying away in like circumstances. It could 
even be said that she is made to learn that literacy is not (yet) for her. We 
cannot obviously answer such questions. But these are not the questions which 
we want to answer. What we want to suggest here is that Sheila's non-reading is 
just as well structure by her family as her reading is. We also want *° 
sudgest that her presence or absence in a literate interaction is not primarily 
based on her absolute competence but rather by the complex of her 
competence and her place within the family. As for her ab solute =°»^ence, t ne 
one that is supposedly measured by reading tests, it would seem doubtful that an 
eye-ointment scene would do much to alter it. We would like the readers, 
however, to remember that children learn to talk in many different familial and 
cultural environments that specify radically different places for child talk. 

B. FAMILY LITERACY THAT INVOLVES SHEILA 

In the preceding chapter, we mentioned in passing some of the literacy 
activities in which Sheila participates with her parents. We mentioned her 
preparing shopping lists with her mother, preparing a cake from a recipe P tinte ° 
on a boxl reading comic books and simplified versions of famous novels, etc. In 
the homework scene we look at next, we taped her reading the labeling of a 
button on the coffee machine after her mother had *sked her to turn the machine 
on TheTe is no Indication in our field notes that Sheila's competence around 
such tasks is ever at issue. She did succeed in turning the machine on to her 
mother's satisfaction, her cake got eaten, her shopping help is efficac ous At 
her appointed place, Sheila is a full participant. This, however, shou d not 
cease to puzzle us. Given that Sheila's place is not that of her mother (as the 
eye-ointment scene illustrated), how can we say what led her to her present 
absolute competence? We mentioned that it was indeed an issue for her mother 
wh9 considered it necessary to make a specific effort to develop this competence. 
Mrs Far r ell was uncertain about Sheila's performance competence and this 
Uncertainty is not to be dismissed- lightly. It does reflect something about 
her expedience in relation to Sheila. We do not know to what extent Sheila 
herself was explicitly conscious of her own uncertainty about herself and her 
motner's direction. However, we must assume that her own behavior was organized 
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by her knowledge-however \ncon.ciou.-~of the pattern of her mother', response 
to her. 

The following two accounts-are thus intended to ill«t»t« son* » f *JJ 
familial struqqles that involve Sheila and that are performed at least P«"*"J 
Trill* lU«acy Through such accounts, we hope to illustrate »ore specifically 
SSlSiiS S fSiif'li*. however well organized, "J^*™* 1 "' 
ment in uncertainty-even at the somewhat coarse scale that can be reached 
through traditional ethnography. 

1) The calendar 

Hanging on the kitchen wall of the Farrell'. home, there is a calendar 
which fo every month of the year, tells a story in words and pictures out of 
S. if. of a black person who has achieved some recognition in his o her 
tne xire ° *~ f tn peo ple are jazz musicians from the 20 s and 

Ts'MTe Te'woTn-non i of them! however, are figures like Moharnmed All or 
Martin Tuther King who Mrs. Farrell thinks everyone knows about. They are less 
well-known figures, except maybe in specialized circles. 

It is a rather curious artifact to find in an Irish wo rking-class home 
in a mostly white ethnic neighborhood in New York City. As a symbol of what in 
this housenold could be construed as threatening, unknown or -out side ^the 
caienoar however has formidable potential. J . know enoug 

now to understand that in thjs ta ; se ; » 1 P rintjd o^v --^^ eyolving 

snsi rnf^uriie t 8 i c t ° s ,.„iu rTr Tr 

political ana * calendar therefore must be understood in the 

2, J of U an actWely updlJed bulletin board (described next), a poster of Ida 

Mrs Farrell tells us she bought the calendar during a meeting of 
£xET-.n for the center's activities Ho„..er her r..so, • ^ ^ - 

^SUIS states that ne„Iv .» £ = «- to 

^! !^!7thi. would be the case if Sheila were only to be exposed to the 
influences of he™" TJll She described that it was for this reason that 
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. ^ mrt _ h . first bought the calendar and decided to hang it up 
. . . c r*ni«t views and opinions, wnen now l*l 

explain eome of the "^•""""' 1Md , a . risive [.marks .bout It. and then, a. 
°" TtTb. part or^patte "of in«;.otin, .ith hi. -if., r.all.ir,,. that h.r 
on £ ««« «r. not to be shaken either b y tea.in, 

£ul,ence « new for* ZZ^Z'Zgffl VS^iSW 

anv further comments. Mrs. Farreii saia sne u«i.xv. cu „ , ... nthpr 

•? u ► H^n't reallv believe he ever read it. Her sister Christine, other 

a a!n." because she did not see that doin, so would change their views in 

fl 1 !£I h2 books lvinq around the house about social class and racial inequal- 



2) The Bulletin Board 



After the first few visits to the Farrell home, one of the things one 

nfo This is allowed by the fact that not every item on the board is aiways 

enduring than others. 

Feminism as we know, is a central concern. Hence, issues of sexual 

s*ss s h brfon""o M "L no Ls. r.cc.11 ^•^issi'rs'S^? " 
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e!r a! "two .„ con.id.rably »ore th.n f..Mon.bl. or pl.tfor. »«- 

cries. 

The shamrock points to a somewhat tired display of ethnic roots. There is 
not much .bout the Farr ells that lately says they are Irish ^^"J 11 ' 
when questioned about her source of Irish identity, is not really sure -mayoe 
^ strength of women in the family, perhaps the — ^fto-^t. ble diet 
oerhaps the sense of humor, the tendency to exaggerate, and sure on St. Paddy s 
K. cards are dutifully exchanged, everybody wears green, mar ^es in a parade 
It wears "Kiss Me, I'm Irish" buttons. The cards are usually the -t-ndard 
store-bought variety, but are sometimes hand-made also an ?/°<" however 
l)*lr st Patrick's Day one or two of them might stay on the board. H° wev « r ' 
s nee this use of greying card literacy appears to commemorate every holiday of 
the year Including Mother's and Father's Day, Valentine's Day, Easter, July 4th, 
Halloween and ChrLtmas, we do not think undue significance can be placed on 
its functioning as an ethnic marker. 

Grocery coupons and the unemployment book are reminders of certain economic 
realit fs Sat sHm to be fairly unchanging in the family's life for some time 

Sjzsszzzrz rj= sis ^~~E~£r£ 

board and are used whenever Mrs. Farrell goes on one of her major trips *° ™« 

l»l L Pxchanaed only in certain supermarkets or in any supermarket which 
^rr^L thP oroauct is perhaps minimal. However, the sorting and organizing 
sk S^. £ the k nd'of sflf-dLcipline that have all been in 

of the simple possession of this literacy, are co , b , F rst ly, 
doing her weekly shopping, Mrs. Farrell scans the aisles ^'^'mm »•? 

rh»r aenerallv carry discount coupons. Second, she makes sure w« 
coutons have been cut out and saved from the various packages, newspapers and 
^a-Jn.s ihat find their way to the house before they are thrown out again. 
?n 9 ird every week she sorts and categorizes them so that she knows which ones 
s ou^d o e togrther 8 if the products belong to the same category e g. ^ « 
or r^r-Ils and thus she does not have to run up and down the aisles puning out 
IIZZ *« r.S»r:i» .h. 9rou P . tbe„ .ceding t< ,tb< , .tor.. vMch «« 

excess of the literate skills taken by themselves (see Scribner and Cole, 1981, 
on the Vai) . 
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as for the unemployment book, since the baby was born Mra. Farrell has 

fill out the forms necessary to go on unemployment and that she is also adept a* 
hustling a social service bureaucracy that she views with a mixture of cynicism 
and respect. 

Other miscellaneous items displayed on the bulletin board include: 
a) Reminders 

These include appointment cards for the baby's visit to the pediatrician, 
invites Snella prescription for eyeglasses, dry cleaner pick-up slips, 
certain bills. 

D) ltems_attesting to special achievement on the part of family members 

Here there are such items as Sheila's report card or a test paper on 
which she has done particularly well or Sheila' s bowUng scores from a 
tournament in which she scored higher than any of her friends. 

c) uemg underscoring the variou s turns taken by intrafamily relationships 
from time to time 

rn this cateaorv are "sorry" or "I love you" letters, notes and drawings 
from one family memoer to another. The frequency with which these are written 
and displayed seems to indicate that oral acknowlegdement of the """tenance and 
Jeoatr Sor£ that go into keeping relationships alive is not enough. In this 
repair worK tnat go ntu r * iB as extremely important and much more 

family the written statement of it is seen as extremely j. *~ 

definitive . 

d) Items that commemorate special occasions or e ve nts in the life of 
the family 

These can be photographs such as wedding pictures of good family friends or 
a picture of t*V two children with Santa Claus at Christmas time, a picture of 
SheTla'wtth he? family at a family outing, or they ^.^^°TJ^ 

i nartirularlv well-r eceived one either Decause it wad 
various occasions, a particuiatiy WCJ - J - i^..^. uprp found 

hand-drawn by Sheila for her mother "J^^^^g^ h Tte: 
especially appealing can stay on the bulletin board for as long as 
the occasion itself has passed. 

e) Items advertising community ev ents and activities 

An enormous number of flyers, posters, pamphlets and leaf / et %"* "*" a " ly 
T» il Io„ M that telTof "different community events, from school board 
etcUon°s S plays to athlet e and entertainment events for children. Depending 
elections to piays i» ». rr .n assians to any of these, they are 

^I^T^r;^"^^ ti. event H.e P .ssea. 
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* terns displaying the family's gta nce on aocial and politlc«l_J»ues 

» *a f h* era button and items which include newspaper cuttings or 

A ZtTva til eauaHty of women, Mrs. Parrell regularly puts up on 

C VT^ M^^rd a Jariely of printed ma erial that leave, no doubt as to her 

C. ' ACHIEVING PLACE 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

!J .JZ\l.T.,v t door on which a tew families sometimes displayed vsrious 
U„w«KlT But none uses their refrigerator door in quit, the same 

liSS^iS -J » S\E£-E. a l. irte'ratt-o™." 0 ;' 2 =„. - 

ffTtrS^SS'i. SaUM has been a ^^ZTiZ^ 

them, it was ^"%f .'"^ ^.fl .'participant, in'sc.n.s in'which 
hsd to deal with it. It «» ec "° / that th . bctd displayed the 

they were '"""^"/t^f ar \Hn?y"«t.in Item, concerning cert.in 
boundaries of the f-mily insorar as unxy ^ xrA B ut it must also be 

parsons in the people-, network appeared on h. board Jrtlt « iait , to 

rSS.rr^.'S.'^S.^ actually displayed on the hoard 
continually changed. 

Tne guardian of the bulletin board is not % X 

i. cneifiy «'^'^"n:.r.n. —.2. ^ j**. » n «... 
Sardr.^^^ 

as she is the author of the calendar's production. I" 8 ^ 

she has imposed her will and has beer, successful. £e form 
have become part of the whole family's life. But the need f P ^ 

such an act also '~%^ f '5 ft £«£ J Sig^. accepted her act. It 

neCe8M !L^ £t <Lt LT^ ^V^le \o I*tte r upstanding of the 

tr not impossible that -,-haa we Deer. «ie ^9 oe rform it. All we know 



constructed. 
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Similarly, the turn-over of the items on the board further suggests the 
constant need of the people to act out new performances in a future that is 
essentially unpredictable besides the absolute knowledge that any action one 
takes will have consequences that are not fully controllable. Mrs. Farrell s 
attachment to the board might be seen as an attempt to control. It is certainly 
an attempt at education. But there is nothing certain about the manner in which 
the message which she is sending to her partners will get retold in their 
response. We know that she has not succeeded in alleviating her kin s "cisrn. 
We cannot be sure of her success in shaping Sheila either as a person who will 
be seen as a radical, liberated feminist or even as successful in school. What 
we can be sure of is that Sheila had to deal with the board and that the board 
participated in placing her in a certain position within the family, and 
that this position was not that of her mother. Like her father, Sheila was 
accountable for responding to her mother in kind. The assymetry between them 
was radical. And yet, of course, they were within the same system that can 
be characterized as a whole. As we see in more detail through the following 
analysis of the homework scene, Sheila had an excellent practical knowledge of 
her position and she held her mother accountable for being the educator. This 
parallels her father's cooperation in scenes that placed him as the "probably 
incompetent." It is not that Sheila herself was treated as "incompetent." As 
it comes out through the following analysis, her fundamental competence is not 
questioned by her mother even as her competence on single items of school 
knowledge is probed and criticized. In some ways, it seems that Sheila is 
treated by her mother like her mother treats her sisters and mother: as the 
"probably competent." But of cou^she is treated as a child, and she responds 
in such terms. She is the "*HH2e*-t-*w&y competent-to-be." 

Such an account of Sheila's place is intended to emphasize the differ- 
entiated nature of Sheila's competence. She is part of her family and her 
competence is necessarily a result of the position which she has created for 
herself through the inputs and constraints generated by the family for her 
to deal with. But such a statement cannot allow us to state unequivocally what 
this competence is or how it relates to the competence of any of her partners 
in a mechanically correlational fashion. Sheila, as we mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, is able to read and write all that her family requires her 
to read and write. But all these readings and writings are intimately linked 
to specific moments in her family's life. She does not read or write randomly. 
She reads and writes particular kinds of texts at particular kinds of times. 
Her family obviously constrains this performance. With little specific 
teaching from her parents, she is fully able to perform what she is accountable 
for. The Farrells, from such a point of view, are a very successful family. 
Such an analysis, of course, would reveal any family to be highly successful 
at whatever it does— even if this is disastrous (as in schizophregenic 
families) . The attempt to relate the success of a family to the success 
of its children in school cannot be dealt with as a matter of couise. That 
Sheila should be able to read a bulletin board to her parents' satisfaction 
is no guarantee that she will be able to read a blackboard. The fact that she 
can relate with her mother through literacy (as she does through notes) is no 
guarantee that she will be able to relate to her teacher through what must 
necessarily be another kind of literacy. The fact that her mother is 
comfortable with Sheila's competence is no guarantee that her teacher will 
be comfortable with it. The relating of a child's place in a home to this 
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child's olace in a school is a much more complex matter than a simple matter of 
Sill transfer One way to see this is through an analysis of homework scenes 
auring wnlch constraining structure, generated by both the school and the family 
interact. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



FAMILIAL LITERACY AND HOMEWORK 
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in the preceding two chapters, we have examined the place of literacy in 
the Farrells' lives and the place of one Farrell (Sheila) in the literacy 
P^formances of her family. In both instances we emphasized the participation 
of structures hier- , Really superior to the one under consideration ip the 
constitution of th« specific form which the latter one could be seen to have. 
Less abstractly, we show how Sheila's participation in het family's literacy is 
not solely determined by her personal competence, however we would want to 
measure it. Her actual participation is controlled by the place her parens and 
kin assigned to her. This does not mean that Sheila could not, and did not, 
challenge this place. It is rather that this very challenge would not exist as 
a challenge (rather than as unremarkable participation) if Sheila's' place was 
not socially structured. 

Earlier we showed that the Farrells' use of literacy had to be analyzed in 
a similar manner. We showed how the collective literacy which the Farrells 
could relv on was probably much greater than the one they were required to use 
°° Ul thei r soc^rpositions with the effect that they had few occasions to practice 
U and we e in some danger of losing it. They did not need their literacy for 
much This did not mean that they did not actually use this literacy for more 
than they absolutely needed. From political action to greeting cards, they d d 
^o more than the minimum. But this elaboration, like Sheila's "challenges,-- is 
understandable only in terms of what the hierarchically superior levels (the 
institutions) controlled. 

The preceding analyses were conducted at the traditional scale typical of 
ethnographic accounts. ' For reasons that may become clearer at the end of this 
chapter, this scale is particularly appropriate for the identif nation of social 
constraints that organize somewhat large groups over extended periods of time 
and in redundant fashion. This ethnographic analysis, however, has led us to 
concentrate on matters of communication and interaction. This movemen t h ich 
was suggested by and parallels recent developments in anthropology led us to 
consider it necessary to conduct on a relevant situation an ana ysis at a very 
different scale than the one used for the ethnographic part of the "«arch. 
This type of "communicational ana^sis" is designed to account for the detail of 
Ihe process of interaction in face-to-face situations between few persons. On 
tne basis of the work that has already been done in this fashion (McOuown et 
al 1971: Schefflen, 1973; McDermott, 1977(b); McDermott et al., 1978), we 
a sumed that we could see in the detail of interactions between members of oui 
families some echo of the broader patterns that we had identified through the 
traditional ethnographic analysis. 

The present chapter presents the communicational analysis of two segments 
from homework scenes videotaped in two families of our sample, the Farrells and 
the Kinneys! We chose to tape homework for many reasons centering mainly around 
the fact that we knew from the ethnographic investigation that this was a 
privileged setting among our families where we could observe at the same time 
several members of the families interacting around an activity 

- which involved focused literacy; 

- which all people strongly identified with education; 

- which the people saw as reflecting their own^ activity . 
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we would disagree with our families that homework is in fact the place 
where their educative activity is best seen. We do not want our focus on 
homework to suggest that we see in it an overwhelmingly powerful event. Homework 
is just a good place to conduct a communicational analysis that can help to 
state our findings about the social constitution of literacy in the processual 
manner which we consider necessary. Throughout the forthcoming analysis, we 
preserve the stance that has characterized this work. We are interested in 
performance, creativity and achievement. But we continue to be i » t «;? t « d *" 
the social' conditions of these achievements. We believe we can show that there 
is very little in the performance of homework scenes that the family directly 
controls. The need to understand what happens outside the homework scene to 
understand what happens within it is the central theme of our analysis. 

This analysis proceeds in five main steps. First, we briefly outline the 
organization of the particular homework scene that was filmed in each of the 
families, give some minimal background information about the participants and 
analytic accounts of sequences within the scene which we later use as ^J-^tra-^ 
tions This initial section incorporates all descriptive background information 
about' the families not provided earlier. It also includes analytic transcripts. 
Second, we examine what the families do not control in their performance of 
homework scenes. These are the matters that , make them essentially the same 
kinds of scene across the families. Third, we examine what families appear to 
control. These are the matters that make them look very different one from the 
other. Fourth, we discuss the effect of the dialectic between control and lack 
of control on family dynamics, focusing particularly on the children's access 
in school. All these analyses rest upon the ensemble of the observations which 
we have made of these families with an emphasis upon the videotaping of two 
homework scenes from two families. The communicational analysis of the. two 
scenes allows us to ground our generalization about social patterns more 
systematically within the daily routine of the families. 

A. FAMILIES DOING HOMEWORK 

1 . procedures for reporting of observations 
a) General considerations: 

in traditional ethnographic reporting, it has always been accepted prag- 
matically, if not always theoretically, that the anthropologists s paraphrase 
of fieldnotes that were themselves paraphrases , of complex events that took place 
in front of him, was sufficient as the empirical referent of subsequent analyses. 
It is on such evidence rules that we have relied until now as we discussed 
familial literacy. As our emphasis changes, so must our rules. To the extent 
that we believe Jhat the detailed manner that, people have of do ng ^ thing is 
theoretically more significant than the apparent content of what it is that they 
are doing, we cannot ea.sily and matter-of-f actly substitute our words, arranged 
" our style, for our informants' words arranged in their style. But we cannot 
either simply reproduce these words. There are first, and not irrelevantly, 
matt", of'media transfer and size: live conversations cannot be made directly 
available except through various transmutations. We cannot even 
video-tape available. Furthermore, the amount of material at our disposal is 
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pological task is an analytical one. It ^nsists in 9""^ ™ a onl 

meaningful words for those of the informants. 

There is here, obviously, a difficulty which has been tentatively "^ ved 
i„ various 'ways slice anthropologists have come to focus de ibera e y o the 
•how.' At one extreme w< ■ j — ^^^f^^SS^ our 
is sufficient to give ^^"l^^^^^^^^aing otnet sheep in other valleys 
deepest problems that others 5ive, wnne gu« y concerns of those who 

research in communicational patterns. 

Uc Vrl^e-a ~P^r the apparent* «. ^JJ- U-J- 
that concern the nature o£ the con^nicat.onal P«=«J; "",1 tjpes ot'conver- 

world. 

b) Specific procedures 

The homework scene which we taped for ^/^VSiffSn^tSi 0 !!- a 
set of analytic accounts each with » "»-" n J j^J"' we f st have « account of 
different kind of implicit reader. For each £ ^ \ hnographlc 
the doing of homework according to «nons of traditxon-1 ethn g p 
description. This is followed by a historical J"°™ cc ° un ™* tte * se 9 s the activity 
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our cultural repertoire of forms. These two accounts do not require special 
reading skills on the part of the reader who can approach them with normal 
expectations of what a literate text should look like. The following two 
accounts rely on different reading skills. They do not lend themselves to easy, 
fluent reading. They contain, however , information that will be used repeatedly 
in the analysis itself. 

The first of the technical accounts describes the organization of the whole 
tape in terms of its major parts as those can be discovered through attention to 
massive positioning shifts, the endings and beginnings of activities that 
require different participants, different movements, instruments, etc. The 
second of the technical accounts consists of movement to movement and utterance 
to utterance description of several short sequences within the overall scene. 
These sequences later serve as illustrations of structural properties of the 
interaction between the participants around homework. Here again we have chosen 
to use the "normal" literacy conventions for descriptions of movements and 
transcription of speech — as far as orthography, vocabulary and grammar are 
concerned. We have eschewed phonetic transcriptions, mechanical representations 
of things like pitch, volume or tone, conventionalized displays of kinesics, 
etc. The only place where our account departs from normal literary conventions 
'for description lies in the amount of details about movement which we incorporate, 
This may make it difficult for many readers to process the description. These 
readers may wish simply to begin reading the accounts to get an idea of what 
we are doing and then come back to them as necessary during the analysis. To 
help in this process we have numbered utterances according to the following 
conventions: 

F or K refers back either to the F(arrell) scene or to the K(inney) scene; 

a-, b-, ... refers back to the various subsequences as they are listed 
in the following accounts; 

1, 2, 3, ... refers to the utterances themselves. 

Thus: 

Ka-3 refers to the third utterance in the "empty chair" scene sequence 
during the Kinney homework. 

2) Homework among the Farrells 

a) Ethnographic and historical account 

Every weekday afternoon when she gets home from school, and usually after 
a snack, Sheila Farrell, 10, settles down to doing homework at the kitchen table 
in her parents' home. We decided to videotape her during one such session. 

When we arrived at 2:15, Sheila had already finished her snack and was 
getting her books out to begin work. Since it was a Friday afternoon, her major 
concern was to finish all the work that had been assigned so that she would have 
the rest of the weekend free to play. She stated this at least three times in 
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t ha course of the afternoon. ^"do^t. « 
"■En"*. U Hy noTao "much'bec".. she'Iove. he. work but because 

ST.;." co.^"o =!.» «ith it not don. th«.by lUtaj ,> £»<>»■«> 
teacher andVsible embarrassment in front of h.r cU«t«. 

« starts actual vU.ot.pin, .t MO. The 
presence of P.,1 Byers. the ™—£*Z£Z o self^sciou.. »t that 
■at before, did not seem to make anybody n«™° u » fi.ldworker) , there war. 

over the previous night. Mr. nad 3 wete he 

ship between Janet and Carlos Maur< .lay •^^".^S'to^-iplit. seven 
briskly set to work at the kitchen table She was suppo Minium amount 

pages out of a reading workbook ^^^^/^^^^^e, fot the meaning of 
of help from anybody (only once she called out ^ her motne 
a word she could not underst and 'J^^^ ^nings fro. - glossary 
knowledge of vocabulary and required her J handU 9 ng of tne task wa8 

provided at the back of the workbook. Her P"y s olthBr the Daqe she was 
somewhat laborious. She did not keep a marker 0 het e r t B 8 tnat 
working on or at the section where the glossary began Th ^0 h u" for the 
after each question or- completed answer she ^j^ 9 *^ a longer time to 

place in the book that she needed. This -'"^/^ £„* tm e l emei to 
complete the task than it could have taken. *^her of her P 

ZlVsT-s SLi^-JSI-r - SSiS 25. to herself fro, time 



to time. 



Th e li.in, room and kitchen are ^T^^ 

iirn K^^jrasrs.'S fits 

between Mr. Farrell and hi e, ab °^ ™ v ^ shopping 

^ C U'.« 2£ * « fn "» s^Ucaly P^ked up and i.id against Mrs. 
r.:.52T."«Tt ta f,2 which portion «JJ~ to jjmjj. «b« jj. 

doing on around her and not £ ^^oSj .tlhich tta. be would pick 

her S" 2T-SS. er'o/sa " <~ » t d. ^baby-talk, but she would only St., 
a few seconds and would then climb back into her mother's arms. 
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It took Sheila approximately half an hour to finish the homework. As 
soon as she was done, she brought her books over to her mother to be checked. 
She positioned herself on the couch between her parents and throughout the 
period that her mother was looking over her work, she remained physically very 
close to her, pushing her body up against her mother's side, holding her arm, 
sometimes even stroking it. She was less continuously physical with her father 
but seemed completely at ease about touching him, jumping up to sit on his lap, 
or kissing him occasionally. The T.V. stayed on for a while after Mrs. Farrell 
began to check the homework. While it was on, she would glance up at it from 
time to time. It" was' clear that she could sequentially pay attention to both 
activities. After a few minutes, however, Mr. Farrell turned it off. Mrs. 
Farrell went through the exercises very thoroughly, spotting all mistakes and 
asking Sheila to re-write any words or sentences that she had wrong. She 
did not tell Sheila the correct answer right away. Rather, she would first ask 
her to rethink the problem out loud, or she would ask it in the form of a 
question. Usually the manner of asking would help Sheila recognize her error, 
though sometimes her mother would have to help her with the entire sentence. 
Occasionally Mr. Farrell would also look over into the book and prompt or 
encourage Sheila to get the right answer, but mostly he simply echoed what his 
wife had already said. 

b) Analytic account of the whole scene 

From the beginning, Mrs. Farrell, Sheila and the baby are in the basic 
positioning which they will maintain throughout the scene. Mrs. Farrell is 
leaning back on the low couch with her legs extended in front of her. She is 
holding the workbook which she variously reads (either at arm ° = 

to), turns towards Sheila so that this one can read it, or holds to her so that 
Sheila can write in it. Her attention is on the workbook. The baby is on her 
left in a position that is almost parallel to that of her mother. Sheila is 
also sitting in a parallel position to her mother's. This means that she must 
move her body forward and turn her head and upper torso in order to focus on the 
workbook which she is constantly called by her mother to do. It also means that 
the two cannot look into each other's eyes unless they depart from the basic 
positioning. In a second stage, Mr. F«rell, who has been sitting on the couch 
away from the other three and at times softly talking to Paul Byers, moves in by 
turning on his side, leaning on his left forearm propped on the back of the 
couch and focussing on the workbook with the others (see Figure 2 for a 
diagrammatic representation of this positioning). 

It is obvious that these four people do not stay immobile in this posi- 
tioning. They are constantly moving at least their heads and, in the case ot 
Sheila and the baby, their whole body as other people ask one of th em to deal 
with something. At the beginning the visitors are leaving and Mrs. farrell and 
Sheila deal with that; they deal with the television and they all notice Maura s 
recognition of a baby on the screen; Mr. Farrell calls for Maura to come to 
him and she eventually does for a while; Paul Byers rearranges the microphone, 
etc. However, they continually return to the positioning which we =°" s ;J" 
basic since it is the one which they hold while performing those tasks that 
are specifically identified symbolically as being "homework. 
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FIGURE TWO 
FARRELL BASIC HOMEWORK POSITIONING 

(initial form) 




1i : 



a - The "Consonant Blend" Sequence (154 seconds) 



Historic al account . Prom the beginning, and discounting various brief 
inte rruptions, Mrs. Far rell has been reading from Sheila's workbook, signing 
on the upper right hand corner of each page as she moves on. The reading is 
cursory and, several times she has to cover something she has already seen 

in order to question Sheila appropriately. She seem ntially "volved in 

4 quick search for possible errors. When she finds one, she J™"™ S ^"V 
gets her to find the proper answer and moves on. When everything looks right, 
she does not stop. 

As she turns to a new page, and in spite of a statement from Sheila to the 
effect that she has done it right, Mrs. Farrell focuses and finds a mistake 
which Sheila does not recognize immediately and seems unwilling to correct. 
After various calls to order from her father and mother, she goes to get an 
eraser, her mother erases the wrong answer and Sheila goes through all her 
answers on the page, correcting when necessary. During this procwj, Mrs. 
Farrell attempts to explain to Sheila what a consonant blend is. Right alter 
this, Sheila makes another mistake, and Mrs. Farrell suggests that she *• 
embarrassed to have these mistakes taped. Eventually, she dec de J ^Sheila 
has most of the answers right, tells this to Sheila who takes it instrxde which 
leads her mother to laugh. This is echoed by the baby who moves about during 
the sequence from her initial position, to her father and back. 

" Analytic account. In the minute preceding the sequence, Mrs. ^rrell 
and Sn^tla have been in the basic positioning by themselves, the baby having 
gone to ner father. Mr*. Farrell has gone rapidly over one page of the homework 
which she signs. She turns the page and brings th» workbook towards her as she 
focuses. on it. Sheila says: 

(1) Sheila: That's all right too. 

After a silence, Mrs. Farrell orients the workbook so that Sheila can see the 
page. She points at a spot and says: 

(2) Mrs. F: This is a consonant? 

Sheila reorients herself to face the page squarely as her mother repeats, while 
pointing at different poir.ts on the page: 

(3) Mrs. F: This is a consonant? 

(4) Sheila: No. 

(5) Mrs. F: This is a consonant? 

(6) Sheila: No. 

Durina this exchange, the baby who had begun to whimper leaves her father, 
passes in Jront of the camera and goes to settle again at her old position to 
the left of "he mother. Mrs. Farrell and Sheila do not mark that they notice 
her until Mrs. Farrell briefly glances at her as she says: 
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(7) Mrs,. F: Do you have an eraser? 



(8) Sheila: No. 

A* they say this, Mrs. Farrell has lowered the workbook so that it is lying on her 
knees and she surveys the room. She and Sheila look at each other as Mrs. Farrell 

says:* 

(9) Mrs. F: Get one. 

(10) Sheila: I don't have one. 

(11) Mrs. F: Well, you better find something. 

(12) Sheila: But I don't have one. 

(13) Mrs. F: So what you- you are going to leave it like this? 

As she does this, she lifts the workbook again and points at something on it. 
SheUa looks at the workbook and faces her mother so that they are again looking 
at each other and says: 

(14) Yeah. 
Mr. Farrell says: 

(14) Yeah. 
Mr. Farrell says: 

(15) Mr. F: No you are not. 

After sustaining her mother's gaze for a second, Sheila looks down at the 
workbook while Mrs. Farrell says: 

(16) Mrs. F: You'll leave it wrong. 

(17) Sheila: Mmmm. 

Sheila begins to unfold her legs as if to get up. As her mother starts speaking, 
she returns to looking at the book: 

(18) Mrs. F: This is not a consonant blend. 

This is a vowel. 

A consonant blend is two consonants at the beginning of 
uh 

thing 

At the beginning of the explanation, Sheila starts again to unfold her leg. 
tLs time she does get up and leaves while her mother looks away and rubs her 
eyes. Just before she gets up, the baby who, since she came back from her 
father, has been standing by Mrs. Farrell's left leg, moves towards the camera 
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and disappears. From back of the camera, Sheila says: 

(19) Sheila: Ma, get her away. 

Mrs Farrell finishes her explanation. She is leaning all the way back in the 
couch" she looks focussedly behind the camera, then moves her whole body to a 
sitting straight position, as she admonishes the baby: 

(20) Mrs. F: ++++that intake one sound. 

Come here, Maura. 
Maura. 

The baby reappears and Mrs. Farrell points to the place where Sheila used to sit 
and says: 

(21) Mrs. F: Get up here. 

Come on. 

She qrabs the baby by the arm and pulls her to the couch on her right while 
looking up towards tie spot where Sheila will reappear. Sheila come, back 
and says: 

(22) Sheila: Ma, this is the best I could do. 

The baby is now standing by her mother's right leg. Sheila climbs on the couch 
and sits back at her place while pushing the baby's head away: 

(23) Sheila: Move, Maura. 
Mr. Farrell calls out to the baby: 

(24) Mr . F: Come here 

Hey 

Come here 

As Sheila begins sitting, she hands a pencil to her mother who starts erasing. 
As she finishes erasing, Sheila says: 

(25) Sheila: O.K. 

(26) Mrs. F: Well, you better find three more consonant blends. 

(27) Sheila: F.E. No No 

As Sheila says this, Mrs. F looks up and -way to her lef t, 

r sit r b b£ knuck^^ 

s^sTsmuHn^ the camera with two pointing movements 

with her chin and the beginning of a shake, while saying. 

(28) Mrs. F:, Ah, you got it right on tape, 

I swear to God. 
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During that, time Sheila has remained focused on the workbook. After a rapid 
back and forth movement she says: 



(29) Sheila: S.C. 

A.L.E, 



Mrs. Farrell points at the book and Sheila writes in. Mrs. Farrell looks at her 
and the book as Sheila continues: 

(30) Sheila: Mmm 

F.E • 

M. A.L.E . 

Ks she finishes, she and her mother turn their heads so that they 

other. Mrs. Farrell says as Sheila lowers her head back towards the book: 

(31) Mrs. F : What's a consonant blend? 

As Sheila answers, she looks at her mother briefly, returns to the book and 
writes as her mother approves: 

(32) Sheila: E. ' 

F.R. ■ 

(33) Mrs. F: Right. 

While Sheila continues her focus on the book, Mrs. Farrell lifts her head to her 
Tight and then straight above the camera to look at her husband and Paul who 
Have been talking since utterance 31 and continue unt "utterance She 
returns to the book just as Sheila says, reading f rom ( the book. 

(34) Sheila: B.L., right. 

CO., no. 

She continues reading, while her mother looks on, immobile, from her basic 
laid-back position: 

(35) Sheila: S.T. 

Ehhh 

Mrs. Farrell moves her hand briefly to point to something on the book as she 
says: 

(36) Mrs. F: You do^t have this word down. 

(37) Sheila: Stroke. 

(38) Mrs. F: Why did you cross it off? 

P. rr .U r~ri.n„ the >ooK .„< ^J^^jT^.^U t"» " 
picks up the book again, brings it close to her race ana 
away and surveys the room. Her mother says: 
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(39) Mrs. F: Well you are very good at this. 

Sheila returns and twists so that she can look in the Jook^h«tb.« »th«^ 

while Sheila says: 

(40) Sheila: That's right. 

As „ ts . Farrell signs, she smiles and gives a little laugh while turning away and 
back again to her right. Sheila says: 

(41) Sheila: That's rignt. 

The baby, who had been looking away towards the camera, gives a little laugh, as 
III turn; toward Sheila, who echoes the laugh and starts singing: 

(42) Sheila: Hmm, [Click] Two little monkeys jumping in the bed. 

One fell out and one [click, click, click] 

While this is going on, ttrs. Farrell signs the page, turns the book over, 
brings it up and starts looking at the next page. 



b - The Pail Sequence (165 seconds) 

Historical account. After finishing the consonant blend page, Mrs. Farrell 
aoes over several page s of the workbook with minimal querying of Sheila. Her 
goes over seveiai rehnkert Thev qo over an area which Mrs. 

r^rr r-rr*. ■xy. ."--^r 1 -* that 

it is right. He and Sheila pacify her as she proceeds with the work. 

She signs the page, turns to the next. After a joint hesitation about 
whethefshel a will do this .exercise o, :h ^ ^^^^^ s 
TZ\°lVst Th f s th y choose t> do involves finding a synonym for -shield. 
ItTez the question has been" set, Mr. Farrell moves in towards the two by 
turn ng his body and leaning his head on his forearm which he has P'°Pj£ °" 
^hl hark of the couch. He gently rebukes Sheila when she makes fun. Eventually 
Shena settles on the right answer, "screen," but in such a way as to lead her 
2111* "doubt whether she has in fact found it or has heard it suggested in 
her mother's voice. 

Analytic account . At the beginning, Mrs. Farrell and Sheila Returned 
to the~bll ic position ing: she reads from the book that she holds to he r f ace 
while leaning fully on the couch. Sheila, who is sitting cross-legged to the 
: t of a h« 9 mo U thei:, watches her mother's reading ^^""ing^nd cock ng 
her head. She raises her hand, points at something in the book and says. 



(1) Sheila: 



I ain't doing that. 

I am not doing that. 

I am not doing that, 

I am not doing that, 



erJc 
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As she does she begins beating rhythmically with her pencil on the book. She 
leans back and her mother says: 

(2) Mrs. F: Yes you are 

(3) Sheila: No I am not, I can't do that 

As Sheila comes back towards her mother, this one lifts her hand and points at 
the workbook, saying: - 

(4) tors, F: You did it! 

Sheila looks at the place in the book and asks: 

(5) Sheila: I did it? 

Mrs. Farrell focuses back on the book and reads from it while Sheila watches: 

(6) Mrs. F: Alright, use the list words to complete the crossword puzzle 

at the right. 
Two 

(7) Sheila: Two 

Loan 

(8) Mrs. F: No 

Wait a minute 
No 

Sheila lifts her hand and points at the book saying: 

(9) Sheila: Right there Ma 

(10) Mrs. F: Oh! Oh. 

Mrs. Farrell unfolds the book and repositions it so that it faces Sheila who 
keeps her eyes on it as her mother says: 

(1 1) Mrs. F: A shield 

(12) Sheila: Apron 

As Sheila answers, she looks up at her mother. Her mother stays immobile, 
looking down at the book. Sheila comes back down at the book and says: 

(13) Sheila: Oh it has to be there 

Pail 

During that time, the baby has been walking about at the feet of her mother. 
While she corrects Sheila, Mrs. Farrell lifts her eyes from the book, looks at 
the baby and comes back to the book: 
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(14) Mrs. F: Pail is a shield? 

That's good 

Neither f them moves as Sheila continues searching: 

(15) Sheilas Stake 

No 

During the brief silence that follows, Mr. Farrell turns on his side, lifts hi. 
left arm which had been resting on the back of the couch and " a ^es it «° 
that it can support his head while his attention focuses on the book with the 
other two. As he finishes his repositioning, Mrs. Farrell turns her head back 
and forth briefly and looks at him. He asks while scratching his head: 

(16) Mr. F: Shield? 

The three of them are now all focussed on the book and stay immobile for a few 
seconds while Sheila mumbles. . (She seems to be reading the words^rom the list) 

(17) Sheila: Pail 

++++ 
++++ 

+ T + V 

Trail 
No 

With her "trail," Sheila goes rapidly through a whole torso motion to look at 
her mother, who Stays immobile.. Sheila goes back to the book as her father 
says: 

(18) Mr. F: No 

What would you say? 
How many letters? 

Sheila moves her head to focus on another part of the book, counts and then 
returns to the primary point (the list): 



(19) Sheila: 1.2. 

1 .2.3.4.5. 



In the 



Everybody returns to being silent and immobile while Sheila "arches. In 
mMn iin ; the baby begins to babble and to climb on top of the television, 
Af t « a ViX Sheila spe^s, her mother briefly lifts her eyes, looKs at her and 



prods her: 

(20) Sheila: No 

(21) Mrs. F: Shield 

Is a breeze a shield? 

(22) Sheila: No 
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(23) Mrs. F: Is a clam a shield? 



(24) Sheila: No 

(25) Mrs. F: Is a waist a shield? 

(26) Sheila: Yeah 

., hor 1act answer she goes again through the whole torso movement 

As Sheila gives her last answer, sne goes y Farrell moves her head so 

which allows her to look at her mother's face. Mrs. Parr ell move 
that she can look back at Sheila who says over Mrs. Farrell s 

( 27j Mrs. F: A waist is a shield? 

(28) Sheila: No, no . 

(29) Mrs. F: Your waist is a shield? 

(30) Sheila: No, no-o 

Mrs. Farrell then turns her head to look at her husband and says: 

(31) " ^caus^e'saw me go down here because she thinks I'm gonna 

tell her which one it is. 

mw v fMP „t i= accented by several brief movements pointing at the book. 
ITrTeTl says^m^ing tnat we cannot decipher while Mrs. Farrell continues 
prodding Sheila: 

(32) Mrs. F: Is a grove a shield? 

(33) - Sheila: No 

povitioning away from the main two: 

(34) Mrs. F: Get off it 1 

(35) Mr. F: Get downl 

Come on I 

.,„.,, has Dulle d the baby down. As Sheila proposes another word, she 
Mrs. Farrell nas puiiea tne » a »x u,, e K a nri mhps back to his focus on 

backs down to her basic positioning while hot husband comes back 

the book: 

(36) Sheila: Hail? No 

(37) Mrs. F: Is hail? 
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(38) Sheila: No 

(39) Mrs. F: What does hail mean 

(40) Sheila: To the chief. 

Hail to the chief 

*» 

(41) Mrs. F: Right. 

^ Trail?, 

(42) Sheila: No 

(43) Mrs. F: Loaf? 

(44) Sheila: No 

(45) Mrs. F: Throat a shield? 

mini-s at various points on the page 
While Mrs. Farrell asKs her questions she poxnts at *> the Ust as it 

wi th the pencil. This ^es it ^^^f^ % heila lo oX. up briefly at 
is printed but jumps about. On the last qu 
her mother and says hesitatingly: 

(46) Sheila: No nooo 

(47) Mrs. F: Is load a shield? 

(48) Sheila: No 

(49) Mrs. F: Is tail a shield? 

(50) Sheila: No 

(51) Mrs- F: Pail 

8h . iU iocs »P « h. C -a ner loo*. h~ « -» =— 

(52) Sheila: Yes! 

(53) Mrs. F: Is a shield? 

(54) Sheila: . Yeah 

i^-f* anfl comes back as she asks: 
Mrs. Farrell turns her head away to the left and comes 

(55) Mrs. F: How is that? 

Sheila and she look at each other as the f irst^anwers : , ~'\ 

(56) Sheila: It goes over your head * 

When you play +++++ 
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M £i ni.„.a ,e t ..th., ^ U*U, o,e t the SHeU. -IX... - 

says: 

(57) Mr. F: That's not right. * v 

(58) Mrs. F: IS queen a shield? 

(59) Sheila: No 

w 

(60) Mrs. F: is screen a shield? 

(61 ) Sheila: No 

(62) Sheila: Yes yes, yes, yes 

(63) Mrs. Fjp is +++ 

Sheila straightens her body as she speaks, but her eyej | ^a^o^the book^ Aj^ 

her she then rgturns 

to the book: 

(64) Mrs. F: No 

Why, because I hesitated 

Right 

You could 'tell when I- 

(65) Sheila: Is it? 

Sheila smiles, lifts her head, looks at her mother ^ooKs^acK at^ They 
^JCrnUt- •'Slf^S E> J. forth. Mrs. Farrell hands 
. her the book?? . Shell, begins writing and says: 

(66) Sheila: I'm so smart 

Mrs. Farrell pulls the book away and says: 

(67) Mrs. F: You're so smart, right 

« ► „f Mrs Farrell's eyes, Sheila calls out" 
As the book gets to its place, in front of Mrs. Farrell 

as she reaches for it: 

(68) Sheila: Come on. I didn't write it. 
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So 



Mrs. Farrell first only slightly rearranges the book so that Sheila can have 
access to it. She then hands it to Sheila to lay it on her own lap as she is 

told: 

(69) Mrs F: You better write there so you can read it 
-Sheila returns the book to her mother and they continue with another word. 

3. Homework among the Kinneys * 

a) Ethnographic and Historical Account 

Unless an approved extracurricular activity is scheduled every weekday 
after school Joe Kinney, age 9, and his sister Kathleen, age 12, go to their 
maternal grandparents' house around the corner from their apartment. Routinely, 
atter they change their clothes and have a snack, they begin their homework, 
completing as much of it as possible before their grandmother fixes their 
supper! Their mother picks them up on her way back from work and they return 
hone, usually between 6:00 and. 7:00 p.m. 

Usually, the children still have some work to complete. They work 
separately in the company of their mother; while they do, she fixes her own 
supper and catches up with them on the day's activities. Often Kathleen, 
working in her room, manages to finish her studies first. She is the 
encouraged to refrain from bothering and interrupting her brother. Meanwhile, 
Mr" Kinney reviews Joe's assignments, looks at how much he accomplished with 
his Grandmother's help, sees what is left, and assists with its completion, 
inis is done at the kitchen table so that Mrs. Kinney can be near the phone, 
able to prepare food for herself and the next day's lunchboxes, and able 
to have some connection with Kathleen's activity. 

We arranged to videotape one such homework session at the Kinneys on a 
Thursday evening in early May, 1981. Paul Byers, the cameraman, and Ann Morison,. 
the fieWworker! arrived at 6:00, as Mrs. Kinney had suggested. It had been 
agreed that the earlier we could get there after she got home from work, the 
better since everyone grows progressivley more tired as the night wears on. 

in short order, Mrs. Kinney, who was home alone, explained in a chagrined 
in snuit U1UCI 1 ■* et„A ino While he was told to be home 

manner that she was just then trying to find Joe. While he w " 
at 6-00 and knew we would be stopping over, he ha^ left his grandma s house to 
p^y and so far a check of the neighborhood had not turned up any news Ann 
Morison and Paul Byers suggested sitting and visiting a while and not getting 
too concerned! while waiting to see what would happen. Ann Morison pointed out 
the enticemen; of the longer days and warmer weather. Mrs. Kinney «^o«ee 
dnl Paul Byers set about to ready the equipment. Dan, a friend of Ann Morison s, 
loined them and the four adults sat around the kitchen table trading stories 
£d getting'acquainted. Mrs. Kinney periodically either made or took a phone 



q 

♦See Appendix A for the full profile of the Kinney family. 
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reassured all around. 

. . . n Hark—about 8:00 p.m. — basketball 

of-factly that he had had no homework that night. 

«.. Kinney brought hi. into the kltche, >. hand »n shou^t. * «■ 
gt eeted warmly a,d introduced to "»1 Byet' ™; £j sod. and a glass, and 
direotly to the "'^"""V'Vn'tte abl Meanwhile Mrs. Kinney remained 
got it arranged, opened and ^ l9ht o£ th . year they didn't get 

discomforted, saying this must be » hl ^.psaci, together to see 

Homework, and •W.^th.t*. -d she = ^ ^ inte[ ested 

Ti*'.T.»TJSX£' ""unsure about what might be expected of him. 

„rk. .her and son thus arrived where they ln the end the task 

The, came to it a bit ^ Tp^aUing the status of various 

being videotaped was one of parent and child PP . an(J hMting 

^TT^^iT^"^ checked, while f-U, life 
activity swirls around them. 

. , folu o.on that Paul Byers turned on the 
Xt was at this point, at ««p^« M cx--t«Xar 8^20^ u ^ ^ ^ what 

camera. Very soon after the "P^^"^"^ continued to do preparatory 

was on TV in the next room. For a wh lie the P P ^ q£ ^ cQ?fee 

activities: Paul Byers "ranged the Mrs K y ^ 

pot, Joe ate and drank Eventually, M£. Kinney^ g ^ ^ 

assorted papers in Joe ^ bag, getting n t~ for ascience project, 

inquired about a blank ditto sh eet to be fil 1 ^ ^ overwater ing . 

joe explained about the tomato plant he put l " d iqneo us 

• **r of the scene was spent undertaking two and three 
Much of the remainder of the scene wa p ^ nctebook paper f 

sometimes using his fingers to help count. 

Toward the end o, the half hour, f"^]"^" ^ey' worked on 
Kinney turned ^^X^^ S^^.^ " 



it together. 
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1) 

2) 



and the comic relief she provided: 

b) Analytic account of the whole scene 

The scene can be divided into two main parts ^^^^^ and 
the activities for which the two TunW searches for work 

l} their joint positioning. In the first part, performs the 

to assign Joe and prepares " sl ^^ S has In as ^ n ^ Throughout the scene 
work (long division) which his mother has * ss ^ e °; Tne % e neral activity , 
Ann Morison sits bacK in her chair as far as she can ^ tic represe n- 

structure of the scene is as follows (see figure ^ 
tat ion of the two positionings) : 

,.t stage: mother is active/child waits/f ieldworker observes 
. 2nd stage: mother waits/child is active/f ieldworKer observes 

frhP tvDe of focus characteristic of the 
in figure 2, the ^"V 1 " 68 observing) or narrow (searching, 

positioning. It is either "^^^^f "/eye contact without major body 
Siting, etc.). Neither P°» x r ^Sl iSiiSinS. « should be noted that, 
shifts. These are not convets tiona pos tl on g par tially an 

while the exact place where mother and ch £ t r MfS> Kinney 

artifact of the need of the camera, this is the table 
checks on Joe's homework every other evening. 

The structure of the activities fsitioning is stable for thejuration 
of the stage. This does not mean that the JV^JJJ^^J. In fact , a s we show 
movement. At times, this appears to break the posit 9 ^ Qf fchese 

at greater length when discussing specific ^ x definit ion of the 

departures is to be underwood n t - . high. r ^ ^ 

S2U1? .rsIve^ri%at^n"or infusions which constitute as many challenges 



to the order: 



in pre-homework activities (and positionings) , 

hi -Search for assignment": Mrs. Kinney adopts her 
* 2S 1 ' Sh b 'lcS: IJToTs bag, discusses with him various academic 
' activities, and then writes divisions for him to do, 

The challenges are made up of such activities as: 
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FIGURE THREE 
KINNEY BASIC HOMEWORK POSITIONING 




- getting, offering and consuming food and drink; 

- settling the physical setting 

- answering the telephone. 

E ach shift from substage ^substage "^^^V***. 

Mrs. Kinney's formal authority. The most «*Pical of * ■ gefcs 
which rings several times dur 1 ^ wTiIe she is away , Joe who, in any event, 
up to answer it and Joe stays put. j£ * a * t ™J n no specific focus, is 

is not structurally expected to do n* e than wait with J J p iti „ as 

left ranging. In fact, and not surpr -ngly, he t ke ^ ^ 

SI'S Jrr^^^tffCiS this stage are .ointly performed. 
The second stage is .omewhat -re stable It can be analyst . into an ^ 

initial stage when Mrs. Kinney is P ton °"" c f ^ sne is siUing at the edge of her 
d oes the first division. During , this substage she s "ttiag ^ ageS 

seat and focused on the same P° in * " f ?" ci „ E SI. a nd converses softly with 
herself, sits back in her chair, ' checks what Joe is doing. 

Ann Morison. It is only at wide intervals th at she c aiso ^ 

Jess complex, interactional^, than the first, 
c) illustrative accounts of sequences 

a - The Empty Chair Sequence (35 seconds) 

^^L^ni- - cameras ,ust ^^^^^ " 
the tane^hirrSrTTKTnney moves *^o^ th e kitchen J * etnnic 
the guests and Joe. Ann Monson's aP ™*al location of Irish 

background. This leads to °* c himself some Coke, 

counties, Joe gets up -ga n "J* bag ftom tne £loot . 

Soon after Mrs. Kinney also sits "? This is not iced by Mrs. 

She looks into it. Joe gets up and leaves t^opm. exchange about Mrs. 

Kinney, Ann Morison and her friend ana statt ed homework. As they 

Kinney's prediction that '•^""J^J^^.S Byers who has been sitting 
onte %£Tm?£Z ^few** - Ann'and explicitly to Joe. 

-SSI**— *. is -e fijLt to adopt the basic positioning for this 
stage of the homeworK scene. While M [^ K ^""^. m °^ 8 wa ^ ing . Dut ing the 
. mostly sits at the table, star j"9 straight head and wa^ting.^ ^9 ^ ^ 
conversation about Ireland he does get up, ^ e and , as she a^s, all 

not explicitly marked. Ev equally, Mrs. Kinney sits ^ ^ ^ 

Kl^^^^^^- s chait allows ' while looking in ' 

• Mrs. t Kinney says: 
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(1) Mrs. Kinney: Let's see what you have, Joe. 

As she says this. Joe gets up and leaves. Mrs. Kinney looks at and leans 
pronouncedly into the empty chair as she says: 

(2) Mrs. Kinney: A pipe 

While she still looks at the empty space, Ann Morison, her friend and Mrs. 
' Kinney start laughing in unison and she says: ... 

(3) Mrs. Kinney: What did I tell you? 

Joe, where have you gone? 

They all continue laughing. Mrs. Kinney turns toward Ann and says: 

(4) Mrs. Kinney: All I got to do is to bend my head and he's gone. 

While they are all still laughing, she returns to the book bag and says (in the 
tone of the long suffering mother who understands her fate): 

(5) Mrs. Kinney: Oh Joe 

a «-h*i- this is addressed to Ann. She then states in an 

The tone would indicate that tnis is auuie=>=>e 

•almost severe call to order: 

(6) Mrs. Kinney: Hey Joe! 

^^^te that this is addressed to Joe. As she finishas, she 
The tone would indicate that tnis 15 from the ngxt 

pulls out a notebook from the bag. While she aoes, 
room carrying a chair, and Paul Byers says: 

(7) Paul Byers: That's what I thought he was doing. 

(8) Joe: Where did you put everybody's coats? 
Paul thanks Joe (9) and explains: 

(10) Paul Byers: He doesn't like me sitting on the floor. 

v. on( n„ Mrs Kinney turns to Ann Morison, xooks at her as she 

^^ssi^rs-srs* to see •*»■■ 

(11) Mrs. Kinnev, Paul went: do™ on the floor end I Han't even notice. 

Thank you Joe. 

« .he save this. Joe co»«s back to his chair, sits down and adopts anew the 
basfc posftion";. He and his .other are now toother and she s. y s, 

(12) Mrs. Kinney: You are a good host. 

I'm a rotten hostess 
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She lifts het head toward Joe and lowers it again on both "host" and "hostess. » 
The first time, Joe seems to smile. They are again in the basic positining and 
stay put for 20 seconds. 

b - The Coupons Sequence (122 seconds) 

Historical a ccount . About ten minutes have elapsed since the end of the 
empty chair sequence. During that time Mrs. Kinney has been going through Joe s 
book bag and questioning him about various academic matters that could be used 
for her to ir.ake up an assignment.! She begins to mention math problems. This is 
interspersed with miscellaneous other activities. The beginning of the sequence 
is marked by Joe picking up a book of coupons from the table and reading them 
aloud. As he does, Mrs. Kinney questions him about the products. Then they 
have a brief discussion about whether a supermarket still doubles coupon discounts. 
This leads Joe to wonder about the double of 12 which, after some self correction, 
prodding and correction from Mrs. Kinney, he finds. While this goes on, Mrs. 
Kinney tears a page from Joe's notebook and starts to write copy onto the page 
from the notebook. 

Analytic account. Just before the beginning of the sequence, Joe had 
slightly departed from the basic positioning for the first stage of the scene 
as he leaned towards his mother (who was then leaning into the notebook to help 
her find a page. Then Joe straightens out. He turns to his right, picks up the 
book of coupons from the table and, as he comes back, says while looking at it: 



(1) 



Joe: There's a coupon, ma. Save 20£. 



Mrs Kinney looks up from the notebook, leans in towards Joe, focuses on the 
coupon, leans back and refocuses on the notebook as she asks: 

(2) Mrs. Kinney: On what? 

Joe remains focused on the coupon as he answers. He reads hesitatingly and 
then elaborates by describing the product: 

(3) Joe: Umm 

Cremio 
It's uh 
um 

coffee 
coffee 

As he does this, Mrs. Kinney first goes through a look in towards coupon/look 
out motion. Then, in parallel to his hesitation, Joe goes through the lean 
in/lean out motion toward his mother as she tears a page from the notebook. She 
asks;, 

(4) Mrs. Kinney: What kind? 

She picks up a pencil. Joe remains focused on the coupons. »«V /" E™ 1 * 
together and he manipulates them. During Joe's next utterance, Mrs. Kinney is 
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(5) Joe: Cremora 
Cremoa 
And uh 

save 35£ on Real Lemon 
Save 10 



(6) Mrs. -Kinney: On whatr Joe? 

(7) Joe: Real Lemon. 

s ,a„e gl »es Ms „«. .no then proc.-. to ««* ^^^T^XTsM. 



(8) Joe: Save 10* on Borden Frosted. 

Save 35* on Kavia. 
Save 

(9) Mrs. Kinney: On what? 

(10) Joe: Kavia. 

(11) Mrs. Kinney: What's that? 

(12) Joe: instant coffee it says. 



hi. last answer, Mrs. Kinney, who has continued to write until then 
As Joe gives his last «swer , " out X m otion which she punctuates, as she 

does a very pronounced, lean in/lean out nui 

comes back, with: 

* (13) Mrs. Kinney: Kava . Kava. § 
While she does the above, Joe does not fhift. He continues reading: 

(14) Joe: Oave 1 1t on American Che)ese. 
Then Joe folds the coupons, replaces tje* on 

=3?S Sr2E= s ssff- 

(15) Mrs. Kinney: And Key Food has double coupons, right? 

Joe is now looking at the notebook while Mrs Kinney loo. «. at hl^-^-J- 
noncommittal questioning sound which she takes as a signal 

(16) Joe: Hm? 

(17) Mrs. Kinney: Key Food has double coupons. So you get double that, 
right? 
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coupons : 

(18, Joe: .Yeah I think so. I'm not, I think they stopped the double. 

M: this point they have returned to the basic positioning. Joe takes a drink 
wnUe Mrs! Kinney writes, leaning her head down on the paper: 

( 19) Mrs. Kinney: No 

At the next moment both Joe and Mrs. Kinney start together: 

(20) Mrs. Kinney: How about Joe : They didn't 

nnH „ ues to write . Joe leans towards the coupons and picks them up 
Mrs. Kinney continues to wnte. 

as Mrs. Kinney says: 

' (21) Mrs. Kinney: No they still, have it. How about some long divisions? 
she 1S still writing. Joe looks at her and starts in an excited voice: 

(22) Joe: What would be what would be 

all right 

What would be the double of 12£? 

= *- him Thev are now both looking at 
Mrs. Kinney stops writing and looks up at him. They ^ exchange 

each other and sustain this basic P 08 """^ 9 ^^ ^ oking dow J 
except for brief moments when Joe averts his eyes by iook g m 

(23) Joe: Uh , see I think 

Yeah six 

six double k 

(24) Mrs- Kinney: Six would not be the double but 

half 

(25) Joe: half 

(26) Mrs. Kinney: half 

so what's 

(27) Joe: half of 12 is 6 

(28) Mrs. Kinney: but how do you double 12? 

1 how much do you get if you double? 

I give you 12£ 

(29) Joe: 21 
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(30) Mrs. Kinney: No^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , give you 

another 12£ 

(31) Joe: 24 

. , » t« 0 handles the folded coupons and they fall on his lap. 
During this dialogue Joe handles tne iox t~ returns to staring 

returns to the notebook as she says: 

„2) Mrs. Kinney, M*^ J^"^ ^ g « back on that c.pon, 

. Mrc Kinnev is focused on the coupons, 

c _ The Division Sequence (230 seconds) 

^^ i _ a ccount. (About 3 minutes have passed) '*^^£ZS m 
long dTvTsToTTTo^o-Ind Mrs. Kinney wa ^'f. «J.t L I. writing! looks back 

"i«lt and he proceeds with few comments fro. his mother. 

«f i-h. beoinnino, Mrs. Kinney and Joe move into the 
basic ^^\^ ^ITAZ of the ho»e.or k . She caUa for hi. to 

become active: 

(1) Mrs. Kinney: All right, let's do the math first. 

He asks: 

(2) Joe: xxx scrap paper 
She looks about herself and says: 

(3) Mrs. Kinney: You want scrap paper? 

~ loff nuts it bv Joe on her right, points 
? J^ll^-aJTS rir.-.^ -U that t«. and says: 

(4) Mrs. Kinney: You can use that. 

k« k.„ine writina. Mrs. Kinney lifts 
joe's right hand descends on the paper » n * "J^p, seems to 

herself, extends her hand away from Joe, picks M P° ^ J^. tne latter as 
ff^TSS -«5- talK desultorily: 
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(5) Mrs. Kinney: Have some more, Ann. 

(6) Ann: These are great potato chips. 

You really can't hardly stop. 

(7) Mrs. Kinney: I Know. 

It's terrible, 
you' re right. 

_» ljlliah Tn several stages that take 28 seconds, Mrs. Kinney moves from 

£2b H Lr=? ^ " sss ;:.„r ~ 

eyes on the paper as she says: 

(8) Mrs. Kinney: Urn, I'm sorry. 

joe stops writing while still looking at the papers: 

(9) Joe: Why. 

(10) Mrs. Kinney: I think I made a mistake there. 

u nirkQ no some and leans toward the table in 

She looks to the papers on her left, picks up some 

a very focused manner. Joe says: 

(11) Joe: Do I have to check it? 

(12) Mrs. Kinney: No, you're right. It's right. 

She straightens out and returns to watching him attentively as he refocuses on 
his paper: 

(13) Joe: Do I have to check it? 

(14) Mrs. Kinney: Do you know how? 
He erases while saying: 

(15) Joe: No 

Uh 

Yeah 

S„e leans in to-aras hi. and irately leans bee* -^"^f 

to Joe. She sits forward to the edge of the chair and says: 

(16) Mrs. Kinney: Urn 

Joe 

Could you explain to me 
something 
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Joe stops writing: 

(17) Joe: What? 

(18) Mrs." Kinney: Because you do this different 

After being still a moment, Joe starts writing again saying: 

(19) Joe: I, check it. 

t 

(20) Mrs. Kinney: Oh I know. 

(21) Joe: It's going to come out right. 

(22) Mrs. Kinney: You do it different 

/" than me and I just want to know 

As she says this, she looks down at her paper beneath and returns toward Joe who 
is still writing. He says: 

(23) Joe: It's my own way of how I do it. 

joe writes for a while while his mother looks at him. Ann Morison asks: 

(24) Ann: How do you do it, Joe? 

joe counts on his fingers. Mrs. Kinney, after a silence, says: 

(25) Mrs. Kinney: Yeah. 

I see where your 
boo boo is. 

joe says loudly while still looking at the paper: 

(26) Joe: No there's nothing wrong. 

(27) Mrs. Kinney: Sure. 
(29) Joe: Wait. 

(29) Mrs. Kinney: This is how. 

(30) Joe [who begins erasing]: I'll do it over. 

(31) Mrs. Kinney: Let me show you something first. 

(32) Joe: There 1 s got to be a remainder. 

(33) Mrs. Kinney: Right 

There has to be a remainder. 

During this exchange, Mrs. Kinney punctuates her utterances by extending her 
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ti9ht «or..r. do»n on th. UN. *U. ■^^IS. 1 ^'". 
sneaks With Joe's last utterance, he stops writing, lifts his pe 
IS. again at her papers and then says after Joe has declared: 

(34) Joe: Let me do it again. 

(35) Mrs. Kinney: There's no remainder on this one. 
He writes while she leans towards' him. 

(36) Mrs. Kinney: But shcfw me 

how yoQ divide 21 into 1,554 

He talks aloud while writing: 

(37) Joe: Like this 

21 times 7 
4 into 7 is 
14 
147 

Cause if I go 8 

it would be too high 

(38) Mrs. Kinney: That's right 

O.K. 

Make the 4 look like a 4 
I thought that was a 9 
All right. You're right. 
1 47 mmmm 

B. WHAT THE FARRELLS AND THE KINNEYS DO NOT CONTROL 

w ^ ► «f scale which we used to present the Farrells and 
Even at the broadest of the scale w " lc " between the two families is 

the Kinneys in the preceding section the di fference betwee * an<J eyen 

striking. We show in the nex t sec tion^that ^* f c ^ icatio * al analy8iB of 
m ore striking at the smalle ^.rSJS-dJSJ.r in the Rinds of people who 

FtT^ -^^^ of\he scenes and of the partici- 
pants that they allow. 

und.r which th. f»iU.« found th«..lv« b.c.u.., of 

It is c.rt.in th.t Mr.. Kinn.y .nd Jo. «r« « M « « J» % wis 

. i; „i 9 ht. Tiiz: £.2.srssf «*» ^ »« » 
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tiredness ». they doggedly pursue « »ir Joint » 

25 52 STtii - ^Sr-STSrSLI - mv.d.d by . «-.«. - 

its attendants. 

For all these reasons £^^^^^^.23 K 
scenes we taped are in any strict way typ ^ clag8 fw ! M , 

Far rells and Kinneys and even lew of such sc tnat both families 

But our interest is other than Wcjlig. If ^ ^ 4 

were "on stage," and that they were ac ""9 ' ibly nave bee n improvised 

drama which they were putting on for us could not PJJjW d . 8cript . They also 

from scratch. The families were iS'tlilS i^Tw!." F ° r tne field ' 

had what any human performer always has, and that y 
workers who knew the families very well, it was obvious in =t 

families were fffSt of them. This does 

different from the usual style »J J as au(Jience did not always 

not mean that the quality or tne » rather that no audience 

transform the exact P"'""™" ° f ^ t ^i y wnen so mucn of what the actors 
can fully transform a performance, P"* 1 ^ 1 "^™*^ wnicn they must improvise, 
have to do is in fact prescribed by the ""^J^ what interest us. To the 

rftny such scenes, however unique the actual condition.. 

observe how much the P rof °"" dly _^ P ^ tnem have t o deal with many of the same 
put up for us have in common. Both of tnem «ve 
matters. These are the ones we now want to outline. 

1. Homework as special even t within the day \ 

„ is not trivial that both « jjlU- had a n™. «, .hat it is that 
„ t . doing «hen « taped the. and that this .be i.^ h— They 

using here. We told the families » e ™ n '«° recognl2 . what they did as 

told us "this is homework,- and--« natives we issues. First, 

i„ d eed This -^W^r-S^TSElt, " £r °" 

the label reveals that a certain sequence n , rthermo re. a set of features 
other such activities. Homework is These features organize 

help distinguish this f tivlt ^ f ^ t ^ h * ar ^tpait" They then organize the 
some of the actual performances of «*J /jiX^ the homework is not being 

representation of these P"/^".^^^^:^^^^ matters as whether the 
performed at the moment (as in discussions on sucn commonality 
homework has been done, or in research on homework . JJ«° n J» distinctive 
of the label among both observed and ^™ ^^'LSSn constraints, 
features are not controlled by e ither an ^//^."nomeworK or not. We can 

about the relevance of the discussion. 
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» .« researchers on home-orR. this ha. «.nt SSSSS. 

aecision to r.X, on thi. ^^^loSa S^XThS^ that, .as 
Th.y assumed, in effect, that, since we air c -» knowledge. We 

Httl. to be learned "y examn.nc th. e,«c Co „ »tjtto» ^ „ , 

take the opposite stance. K>r us, it is preci * , h and hol( 

which are used to mention homework. But, to tne ««e constituent part 

practical activity, it must also have k nesic aspects that are c 

of the activity, but which are not usually S"inSS aJopted (see 

sis r^.rssi.'rsssJ ssr-y^ss su /--us « 
--irairr^^iir- tn^v: B rs.=?- r. 

see that a11 th ^ P °. S ^'°" 1 " 9 . the center around which the participants arranged 
piece of paper that acted as the center « physical 
themselves. In all the subpositionings as well, J^«J 8 £ ™ s * * nat tne 

need to ^3"^ IaX f aceTacHt fexce ^"ough'departures from the 
^^^X TS certai, .that ^^^^^^25" 
positioning. It is also certain hat ' t !. ' e take as "normal" 

conversations. 

Had we conducted similar kinds of ---i-^^rS^r^er^o" SS" 
within the families' lives, it is P^^^^^^S^'t.li.n the simple 
range of focused positionings only ome o which woul cente ring of 

form of face-to-face interaction. It is Wf*™ znaz be seen as 

attention to an artifact on which a group is to =° u J d "jVa wnole set of 

something that also happens in other ^"""^"VsTs^ecial event. Positioning 
distinctive features which dis t»g. h h o^or^-s J*-"^ u starting 
is only one of them. It is also true 1 now gtart 

even without an explicit statement. o» 1 cipan t such m ^ ^ 

homework." It is enough that, .8 Mrs Kinney ^ ^ ^ ^ gay ^ 

chair sequence, she sits down, E °c us « s u nas been knQ wn that homework 

see what you have Joe" (Ka-1 . For a while abQUt tne kitche n, dealt 

was about to start. But as long as Mrs. *?™ a ° " nd nome work was not 

with the visitors, food and talked about her Irish background, itlon . 
being performed. It could not be performed. The people were i~ 
The play had not yet started. 

What then are the most striking textual and dramatic features of homework^ 



scenes? 
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2. Primary spotlight on single child 

It must first be noted that a strict relationship of ownership is established 
between the scene and only one of the participants: the scenes are "Sheila's 
homework," and "Joe's homework." Furthermore, it is said that it is Sheila, or 
joe (as subjects), who DO "their" homework. The rest of the family may, or nay 
not, HELP. The speech acts are different. Besides the purely verbal aspect of 
this definition there are also definite behavioral matters that both make 
homework scenes stand out and represent them symbolically. Typically, among the 
Farrells, the drama of homework is a two-stage event with a very clearly defined 
time for the child "whose" homework it is to act by herself , within the context 
of her family, but separated by the fact that she only is involved in the 
subsequence within the scene (answering questions in a work book). Sheila, at 
first, is not involved in dialogue with anybody. She is alone, symbolically, 
in that the whole family is collaborating in singling her out and letting her 
stand under a kind of spotlight. This joint collaboration is particularly 
striking among the Kinneys where the participants stay in close contact. As 
the analysis of their subpositionings revealed, the whole scene is strongly 
organized into two subscenes. In the first the mother works while the child 
waits. In the second the child works while the mother waits. Their cooperation 
lies in the setting of this sequence of positionings. It does not lie in the 
doing of long division. Furthermore, the two tasks are not parallel. Mrs. 
Kinney sets something up for Joe to do. She herself is not doing homework—at 
the level of the definition of the actors and their plays. At the next higher 
level, "Mrs. Kinney-setting-something-for-Joe-to-do" is certainly a complex 
action, something which she does. In the second positioning, she is not simply 
"waiting." Her waiting is an activity. The total joint action is internally 
differentiated. 

This spotlighting of the single child is obvious at such times when we can 
see the child alone with her book and pencil. The situation is more subtle, and 
perhaps more revealing, at such times when parent and child are immediately 
involved together in doing the child's homework. This happens in the second 
part of the Farrell scene when the mother reviews Sheila's work. At that time, 
Mrs. Farrell undoubtedly is working. In fact, by the end of the scene, she has 
done on her own all the homework that Sheila had to do. She is doing it by 
herself," insofar as there is no discussion between het and her daughter about 
her own attempts to reach the right answer. She is also constantly engaging 
Sheila around the "mistakes" this one made. At such times the differentiation 
of the actors' roles is expressed only implicitly in the assumptions that are 
continually being made about, for example, the issue of authorship of single 
answers to homework questions. In four different occasions, Mrs. Farrell 
wonders in various ways about the process which Sheila has followed to arrive 
at the right answer: did she do it "on her own" (and on the basis of her 
understanding of what it involved), or did she do it because her mother has, 
unwittingly, but in a way that she cannot prevent herself from doing, told 
Sheila by the tone of her voice or her hesitations what was the "right answer. 
Look, for example, at the exchanges at the end of the pail sequence (Fb-58 to 
66). Mrs. Farrell jumped about as she went through the list of words within 
which is hidden the synonym for "shield." She goes through a long list of 
words. We can assume that she has already seen the proper one and that she 
is deliberately trying not to feed Sheila the answer (this has already been 
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an issue two times earlier). But, after Sheila answers No" to her -I. screen a 
shield?" (Fb-60 and 61). she does leave her pencil pointing at screen l°ng.r 
than she has on other words and she looks up at Sheila. This is enough for this 
one a^ s"ila corrects herself as her mother starts asking her about another 
wold. Shat s interesting, in this context, however, is not the obvious in er- 
a^tional competence of both Sheila and her mother. Both «« extremely aware °* 
each other, In tune with each other's patterns. Mrs. Farrell also reveals a 
kind of me^a-knowledge about human interaction that is sophisticated indeed. 
But rather than celebrating these competencies, she makes an issue of it. She 
looks at her husband and she rebukes Sheila: "No, why, because I hesitated, 
right, you could tell when" (Fb-64) . She is not very upset since the exchange 
continues with a half smile and Sheila's "I'm so smart!" It *~J™*™** 
complex dramatic and textual commentary that Mrs. Far rell feels she must make 
can only be understood in terms of a departure from some kind of norm. And 
this norm has to do with authorship of an answer: it is Sheila s homework, 
she must answer and she must answer out of her own body of knowledge, not 
fhTough a search for someone to give her the answer, however competent this 
search may be. 

When we look at the whole scene, it is obvious that Mrs. Farrell in fact 
does ^eated£ feed the right answer to Sheila. If Mrs. Farrell eels competent 
in a subject matter, she won't let Sheila take wrong answers bac * f^**** 
This is nowhere so clear than at the beginning of the consonant blend sequence 
«"l to 13)! Sheila may claim that she is going to leave it the way she wrote 
it, but this could not possibly happen once her mother had noticed the error . 
SSdeed, from the point of view of a teacher who would want to "Jj J" 
to evaluate a student's competence, such a process could be considered to skew 
tL resets completely. Indeed, we suspect that a few teachers would so use 
homework. Homework, at its best, is an educational experience for the children 
but it cannot be relied upon as a ritual situation for the testing of individual 
competence. 

And yet, the parents themselves also participate in placing the spotlight 
on th!E children." It is easy to argue that "Sheila's" homework certainly is 
-Sheila and her mother's" homework since there is no way for us to mea8 " e 
separately their individual competence. But it is also true that Mrs. Jarrell 
Is organizing the dialogue to place the spotlight on Sheila. Mrs. Farrell 
continually adopts a verbal style reminiscent of the teacher role: she asks 
elic ting questions ("This is a consonant?"), asks elaborating questions to get 
a statement from Sheila about how she found out the "•^^^"••^l/S" 
Above all, she never expects Sheila to do anything else than answer. Sheila is 
iot held accountable for initiating any of the sub-sequences. The di alogue 
between mother and child is submitted to a kind of meta-rule stating that any 
ESSiTSlhin the dialogue is not intended to lead to any other pract cal act 
than a display of knowledge marked as such. Given the multiplicity of tasks 
ihl! the Farrells are involved in at the same time that afternoon, we have 
SIS of different Inds of dialogues which highlight the specific Properties 
oTTe "homework" style. Look, for example, at the three-part dialogue nitiated 
by Sneila about Maura the Baby (Fa-!9 to 25). Eventually it involves all four 
Participants around the issue of redirecting Maura's attention. It is obvious 
Inattne practical goal of this exchange is not a marked display of the knowledge 
Hit we can assume all these participants do have about the legitimacy of 
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Sheila's request, about the fact that Mrs. Farrell's primary responsib "ity is 
to sheila about the fact that the father is more than welcome to enter at this 
stage etc. The father, for example/obviously knows a lot about what is going 
on Buf ne does not have to display this knowledge. What he must do is take 
tSe baby away. On the other hand, Sheila-within hqmework sequences--must, 
the baby aw » y - k „ owled She demonstrates her agreement with the definition 
T^ ^ ^TS^iV^U in it within the confines of her role: she 
gives answers, she elaborates at appropriate times, etc. 

The same kind of analysis can be performed with the Kinneys. There, mother 
and cJnd are involved in I dialogue from the onset. Joe is never on his own 
III like Sheila he is asked knowledge display questions and answers them. The 
ration between L and his mother is repeatedly marked linguistically as _ 
unequal aSd symmetrical: Mrs. Kinney initiates, he completes, she ^knowledges 
the ending of The sequence. This is true of the whole sequence (Mrs. 
tlliZl that it is now time to do homework and, later, that it is over) and of 
all the nomJwoJk subsequences within the scene. It is striking, for example, 
tnat the coupons sequence, one of the more interesting ™-»™«°<\ZTiTs\r> 

~s h i ~ ? h - 

_ „w„ „„o«. look at the coupon to correct him (Kb-8 to U). 
he mispronounces, she must iook at tne cuupun _ h _ ut 

iie j ct-aae of the coupons sequence. After Joe nas put 

Things change in the second stage or tne tou^no . _ ^ h 

f.h M town she asks him while pointing at them on the table: "And Key Food has 
them down, she asks nim wniie yu Joe takeg tnis ques tion as a 

™TueTt on bo t pofnt of intimation! '-I think they stopped the double" 
<! ?8 This answer iVfact corresponds most exactly to her question from the 
iTnl of view of Hngu stic cohesion. Her second restatement of the question 
^o you get double 21" ( Kb- 1 7 ) suggests that she is in fact in a homework 
so you get oouDie n i dealing with Joe about information and 

tTs he, 'eventually, wno states the question in homework form; "What would be 
tie doSb e of 12* ? « y (Kb-22>. This establishes the frame. C.ntr.1 to th s 
frame is the fact that Mrs. Kinney is not the one to answer V"^;, . 

She looks at him, but she stays silent and he adopts his role: six (Kb 23) 
From then on the exchange follows the canonical form and Joe arrives at the 



correct answer 



The spotlighting of the individual, in such scenes, is clearly a sub "-« 

The sP°^^ n definitely a performed action that is redundantly accomplished 

it remains, throughout HIS (or HER) homework. 



' 3. secondary spotlight on family 
As we lust emphasized, to say that the homework is primarily a particular 
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4 « identification of the scene, it could not be organized as it must be. 
Tne f Jill ha a responsibility, and this responsibility is -.cnowledged This 
is evidenced by the interest that these families do take in their child s 
homework Both families spend a lot of energy on 

done and it does get done. They are also aware, as they told us in interview 
situates that tL quality of the work that their children bring bac to 
Bf -hLi reflects on themselves as parents and as persons. They are aware that 
Jhere are gooa wa^s a" bad ways of doing homework and that these are supposed 
to be reflected in the child's success. 

Such matters rarely surface during the two tapes But it is probable that 
Mrs. Farrell' s biting of her finger after Sheila repeats an error she has been 

making and has just 'been told to correct is '-^^^rSfSJ-Jl-t 
liahtinq. During the "consonant blend" sequence, and after it was Bettiea tn« 
going to correct her mistake, Mrs. Farrell makes a hesitat ng state- 
ment of the ru?e- "A consonant blend is two consonants at the beginning of-uh- 
th?no« (Fa!l8) It is not impossible that this hesitation is related to her 
Pledge tial'we we e watching her. But later, things get sharper. Sheila is 
fn'her position, Mrs. Farrell asks her to find three more consonan b ends 
^ cK.n. c^e. "f E " (Fa-27). She corrects herself immediately. »ut it i» 
loo late Mrs Farrell proceeds with a long dramatic movement that eventually 
deludes* aU participants, including those behind the camera, as she says: Ah, 
iouaot it right on the tape, I swear to God" (Fa-28) . She may simply be 
apologl ng for Sheila. But Sheila is not made ^^\ o °J° ffi?i? 1#Mt 
*„rinn the time, except to look down contritely— which she does. This at lease 
L h « B F rell's "it" is to be taken as broadly as it is ambiguous. 
ThT" t« we go^ on ta P e is not simply Sheila's error about a consonant blend. 

suggests that the camera is embarrassing her. 

The slight that illuminates the child is held by the P«« nts J"*" 0 * 
scenes! But the parents know that the school holds them responsible for the 
manner in which they hold this spotlight. 

The strong relationship of schooling with evaluation has recognized 
manv times The fact that teachers evaluate parents is also well known. But we 
TlZ ihal this evaluation is not of the same order as the evaluat on that 
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Kartell's apology is done in a joking mode. Even though we, as °bsetyer., Nri 
Identified H Se school, it was also evident that our actions following this 
"mistake" would not have any formal impact. 

f. Uy inte[,=tion b y redLd.nUy ..p,r«in, the child fro. hi. 

IM .„ na Hoth th e child and the family entourage are acted upon by the reac 
I IJ'thHchooI to their collective behavior. But this action, by its very 
I g ni^ation/omerentistes roles within the family To this extent, families 
ate not free to organize homework. They are radically constrained. 

4. The tasks of focus are suggested by the school 

This again, is something that may seem too obvious to be worth emh "ising 
as a o^inctive feature of -homework." But even if we simply look at the wo d 
ttself we can recognize that powerful symbolic processes are at work. ^cording 
itseir we can formation of compound words in English, "homework 

to the normal rules f " ^^"T^ te iated to the home-in the same manner 

around something that is imposed on it. 

The "schoolness" of homework is indeed something which the families must 

families—ana in lawt ,~*i v it v should be so strong that when 

in fact did not have any homework the evening we taped them i. particularly 
precious. We could not have designed a better projective test. 

As mentioned in the general historical account «^J*^™'£ iU 
was the first night in weeks that Joe had not been ™»£J^^* £l itlq 
„ hnn1 Besides diving him an excuse to play with his rrienas witnout t * y 
IT^h.! IhouJ it! it radically confused Mrs. Kinney. This confusion itself 
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the situation that evening obliged her to assume the teacher role as well as the 
mother role. Throughout, we see her hesitate between the two: she feeds Joe, 
she disciplines him, she seeks information from him about his day, about his 
reading of coupons, etc. But she also questions him, composes problems for him 
to solve and evaluates his performance. As we showed when we d 8 = u88ed tJ* 
-coupons sequence- in the context of the spotlighting of the child, a task that 
the child suggests cannot be incorporated as such within homework: although a 
cMld can, physically, ask a homework-like question (Kb-22) , it does not produce 
a reversal of the roles. Rather, it leads to a reinstatement of the basic 
structure: After his mother's silence, Joe answers his ovm question, she 
corrects him, etc. What is most striking about this sequence, however, is the 
fact that, except for the brief discussion of the double of 12, it is not 
incorporated within the overall task. During most of the sequence Mrs. Kinney 
continues to look into Joe's book bag. Even when they engage each other around 
the doubling of 12, she remains poised, interrupted in her writing of long 
divisions which she has been copying from work Joe did that day in school. Her 
last question: "So how much would you get back on that coupon? (Kb-32) 
remains unanswered and she does not hold Joe accountable for his silence. She 
moves on to the business of the night: school work. 

This centrality of the school raises interesting questions about the exact 
relevance of homework to education. It is certain that Joe displays a 9"** 
runc^ional competence about daily life in his handling of the coupons Heknows 
what they are for, where you can use them. His hesitations seem to suggest that 
he knew that 6 is not the double of 12 even before his mother corrected him. 
Certainly also, an inspired teacher could have made much of the coupons as a 
prop for a lesson grounded in the everyday life of these people. But the 
coupons are part of -housework,- not of -homework.- And the e^^.?* 6 "- 
tial of these coupons remains implicit rather than explicit. The symbolic 
stress is on school-like tasks and those are where the participants turn next. 

5. The beginning and end of homework scenes a nd sequences 

When we talked about the specialness of homework as a scene within other 
scenes which families perform, we talked necessarily of the beginnings and 
endings of homework within these families. As we saw, the boundaries are 
strictly maintained and redundantly performed during the whole scene Parti- 
cularly, as necessarily happens, when other scenes are per forme ^ C °"= Ur ."" t ^ at 
with tne homework. But another interesting aspect of homework is the fact that 
these beginnings and endings are secondary to the primary beginnings and endings 
which, not surprisingly, are performed outside, of the fami ly an J« thin the 
school. It is a teacher that begins a homework routine by ""signing tasks to 
be performed. Without such a marker, there is no "homework" to be done. In 
other words, it is not the family itself which generates homework. Even among 
the Kinneys, it is an outside prompt that motivates Mrs. Kinnfey «^ Joe In the 
absence of a camera crew, there would have been no homework that night in this 
home. Similarly the families only perform temporary endings. When a child says 
Tarn finished," and when parents agree, the scene ends as far as the family is 
concerned. But all the participants also know that this ending is conditional. 
It is a teacher which will make it final by grading the homework, filing the 
grade and moving on. 
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We were able to tape only one absolute beginning and no endings to homework 
scenes. Mrs. Kinney's "Let's see what you have Joe" (Ka-1) by itself already 
reiterates many of the matters we have already mentioned: it is Joe that has 
something, but both he and she will have to "see" (do the homework). Mrs. 
Kinney starts, Joe follows. In fact this organization is redundantly used 
throughout the scenes as sequences and subsequences are performed. Mrs. Kinney, 
when she is finally satisfied that she has played her part and that it is time 
for Joe to become symbolically active restates "Let's do the math first 
(Kc-1). With this their basic positioning changes, and he begins to write. 

Among the Farrells, there are less explicit beginnings partially because, 
as we show later, there are less interruptions requiring new beginnings. But, 
among them too, it is clear that it is Mrs. Far r ell who is in charge o,' the 
joint progression through the workbook. She is the one who turns the l^ges, 
signs her initials and moves on. She is the one who prods Sheila when fhe spots 
an error and holds her accountable for answering. The basic sequence is best 
exemplified by the following exchange (Fa-31 to 33). 

Mrs. F.: What's a consonant blend? 

Sheila: Ah, F.R. 

Mrs. F.: Right 

We refer to any such exchange as directly displaying the "canonical" form 
of homework. The canonical form is the symbolic foil in terms of which actual 
exchanges are interpreted. These exchanges are extremely varied. For example, 
Mrs. Farrell's "right" can take the form of [silence] as it does when Sheila 
continues (Fa-34, 35): 

Sheila: B.L., right 

CO. , no 

S.T., ehhh 

It can take the summary form: "Well you are very good at this" (Fa-40) and 
is made complete with Mrs. Farrell's signature on the page. 

The possibility of errors complicates the performance of the basic sequence 
since Sheila is held accountable for getting it right. Thus the beginning of 
the consonant blend sequence is made up of three simple recycles of the two 
first stages of the structure (Fa-2 to 6). It is as if Mrs Farr.lls -^ table 
"Wrongl" had been replaced by her restatement of the initial statement which, 
in its new position gains a different communicational value. In fact, it is not 
clear that Sheila immediately gets the message and the matter escalates until 
her father states the fundamental principle: "You are not [going to leave it 
wrongl" (Fa-15). Sheila is not given the power to terminate a homework sequence. 
Only her parents and, after her parents, her teachers, may terminate it. Even 
if this is done by default, as happens when Mrs. Fasrell decides that she is not 
able to check the accuracy of questions concerning the length of vowels, the 
constraints that make her apologize for it can only be understood in terms of 
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structural constraints that give her the temporary responsibility of terminating 
sequences. 

6. a summary structural model 

It might be helpful, at this stage, to formalize the precedi ^ -nalysis by 
-....of a Structural model of what it is in homework that the families do not 
cortrof This highlights the interactional properties of homework scenes and 
°U us To understand how the families can exploit these properties to achieve 
thr own agenaa and how, conversely, they are constrained by these P">P«^«; 
left e we Proceed, we must however stress that such a model must be taken as an 
a flytic construe , not as a representational picture. The model is grounded in 
fjHSifiSn. of re l actions, but it is oriented to a different P«PJJ? ^ 
Lm! action itself. By its very nature as an analytic tool, the modeThas the 
Sopefty of faring mechanical and reversible. It depicts a whole at one 
Ml in the real time of social interaction, most features of the model are 
^ : ti i s t o be performed in an uncertain future. This is a point that has 

wtth!n loader ensembles which define them as actions of a particular kihd. 

m summary then- Homework scenes have a definite shape. They must involve 
in summary then. "° me f , evaluat0 r' and 'evaluated' placed in symmet- 

^car^rdi^ 'r s.^he inaction itself necessarily involves a 

thr^'step sequence: question, answer, evaluation. This can be represented .s 
follows: 

. /evaluation/ 
/evaluator/ /question/ 



/evaluated/ /answer/ 
power . 

we have also seen that, within the specific context of homework this 

genera! struck ITS two level event which has the following general shape: 
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[school] 



(assignment] 



{grade] 



Jchild] 



[homework] 



[parent] 



[question] 



[checking] 



[child] 



[answer] 



This makes clear how homework stands at the intersection between the family and 
the school. The school, in homework, replicates itself within the family and 
controls what happens there. But this replication can only go so far since the 
family, after all, is precisely defined by the school as not being itself (by 
not allowing parents the authority to grade for example). This is of course 
reciprocally enacted. Such interactional properties of homework as a whole can 
thus help us understand both what it is that families do with it and also the 
specific kinds of conflict that they have about it, both among themselves, and 
with the school. 

Finally a model like this reveals the necessity of asking a radical question: 
What does all this have to do with education? Homework is organized as a school 
knowledge display scene for purposes of evaluation. There is no definite 
suggestion that in homework children learn . At best they display a knowledge 
that they have acquired elsewhere and "elsewhen." In no sense can we say that 
our children learn through their, families by doing homework,, at least in terms 
of what it is that the families do not control. Could it be that they learn by 
having to perform,- through homework scenes, but relatively independently of what 
makes so, their particular family's scenes as these are transformed by what it 
is that the families do control? Let us look. 



C. WHAT THE FARRELLS AND THE KINNEYS DO CONTROL 

In the preceding pages we have summarized the structural -properties of 
all the homework scenes which we observed in our families and in fact, as far 
as we can tell of all homework scenes that we might observe in Western school- 
oriented societies. This is the theme on which the families improvised. To the 
extent that our families had to improvise on this theme, they were all alike. 
But they were also all different in very significant ways. These differences 
are the object of the following analysis. We focus on five matters that are 
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oarticularly striking as differences: 1) the sequencing of the homework scene 

o a^lial scenes (-external sequencing-), 2, the sequenc "9 of the 

witn oin " related subsequences within the homework itself ( internal 

each discussion of the above matters. 

1 . External sequencing 
a) The Farrells: 

It is typical for Sheila to do her homework immediately upon her return 

v i *l Ai* the dav we taped her. It is also typical for her 
from school as she did the day we tap ^ ^ prompting on 

r h e h par °of " P « SS! Ihe^is' expected to perform most of the work by 
S5.5 ! and t -sjs what she does .body is assigned, help her ^Other^ ^ 

r t ^rr t :irt h :Tantcipan t t h s e :ng C aged in a multitude o, activities which they 

r a r:trr h ^k^ - 

not segregated, nor are the participants segregated. 

All the participants in the overall family scene are all directly involved 
in an h c tie . As mentioned, both Mrs. Farrell and Sheila follow the 

^ t" i And both Mr. Farrell and Kaura, the baby, keep track of the 

homework At var 'iouT times Mr . Farrell participates in prompting Sheila F--1 5, 
5S^r 57) we have also the baby's little laugh which echoes her mother 
aTte!' it has been settled that Sheila in fact is good at consonant blends 
after it has been settiea tn« 41)> Between the two, Mrs. 

Fa^etl'ras^shoo W e head-c: wnfle laughing in a movement that could be 
g o s d poetically as that of the loving mother who P'^^flJT'SE'ifS good 
L.^htor for a self-assurance which she recognizes as grounded. This is a gooa 
tTnV J l*e baby joins. The baby laughs Sheila " baby look at each 
other, and Sheila'falls into rhythmic song for her sister (Fa-42) . 

It is also striking that the shifts from any of the scenes that are 
performed in parallel with the dominant homework (e.g., "taking care of the 
Taby" never seem to constitute real "inter ruptions" .of any of the -enes 
The baby, we have suggested, is not on her own while her mother and sister are 
Invo^veS with homework. She is very much with them even though, piously 
there is no structural part for her to play in the homework as a P^" b « d 
scene. At any time when she must be handled, it is ^".^/^^ W . nfl 
relevant activities to be, albeit extremely briefly, suspended. While singing 
to her sister Sheila is obviously not -doing" homework. But at the P^cise 
( ^me h nt when she sings, she would not have to do anything , else than wa he 
-'mother, who is now "on" (from the point o view o ho^work, ^continuing^ 

Te tion'orthrbaby: 11 ? ese «: a .^y- «iv.n a? such times when she turns 
pages waits for an answer from Sheila, etc. When the baby begins to get 
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rearranged in the spot Sheila occupies (when this one leaves the couch to go get 
the eraser) the subsequent rearrangement back into the basic positioning occurs 
extremely smoothly as Sheila comes back, hands Mrs. Farrell the eraser and sits 
down: none of the participants' motions are interrupted. 



b) The Kinneys: 



Homework, for Joe Kinney, is typically a two stage affair of which we 
only taped a ^constitution of the second stage. On a normal day, Joe upon his 
return from school and after a snack sits down to begin his homework under the 
supervision of his grandmother who takes care of the children until Mrs. Kinney 
comes back from work. According to all reports, the family's as well as the 
fieldworker's, this first stage is characterized by 1) a struggle between Joe 
and the grandmother about the need to perform the homework rather than go out 
and Play with friends and 2) the tendency of the grandmother to do parts of 
joe's homework for him "sometimes in her own handwriting." Mrs. Kinney, who 
told us about this, has a running battle with her mother on the issue of 
letting Joe do the homework by himself. Joe generally wins the struggle with 
his grandmother. Stage 2 begins upon the return to the family home. Mrs. 
Kinney now begins to check what Joe had to do, what he still has to do and 
proceeds to help him complete the work. This is not always successful and may 
last till late in the evening. The length of this procedure is P"' 1 ? 11 *"* 
product of the fact that Mrs. Kinney, at; the same time she checks Joe s homework 
must also prepare and eat her own meal, keep track of the sister's activities, 
catch up with the children about their day, touch base with other members of her 
network^ e'tc. It is clear that the pressures on such a single working mother as 
Mrs. Kinney are extreme and that she is struggling mightily. 

Given this background, it may not seem surprising that homework among 
the Kinneys is not quite as smooth an affair as it appears to be among the 
Farrells It still remains necessary to show exactly how this struggle Is 
conducted. One of the most striking feature/of this struggle may be its sheer 
length. We have observations and self-reports about the exhausting nature of 
homework in the family. We have also mentioned the tension which it creates 
between Mrs. Kinney and her own mother, on whom she must rely but whom she 
does not trust with homework. In all this Joe does not have much to say. But 
he seems very good at passive resistance. Altogether, homework among the 
Kinneys is a particularly unpleasant affair. At the scale which we have adopted 
in this chapter.it is easy to see the working out of these P*«*""; Jj 
of external sequencing these pervasive difficulties are performed through the 
problems the people have in dealing with the other scenes they must perform in 
parallel to the homework. The usual versions of these scenes were not all 
Performed the evening we were there. But there were at least two others that 
had to be dealt with. The Kinneys had to deal with our presence, they had to 
deal with a number of telephone calls from kin and neighbors who had been 
alerted to look out for the missing Joe earlier that evening. Given all this, 
one could imagine that homework itself, as a symbolic form as well as a content, 
would fade. The contrary happened among the Kinneys. They highlighted the 
£n. As the analytic transcripts reveal, the Kinnays adopted a par icularly 
rigid homework positioning, and they had to spend a lot of energy ^intaining 
this positioning in the context of all the other scenes that they also had 
to perform. Part of the long delay in actual starting work (by contrast to 
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setting things up) is caused by the constant need to reorganize the physical 
setting until it is symbolically proper. This being added to Mrs. Kinney s 
uncertainty about what to make Joe do, and the actual telephone calls, etc. 
accounts for the 13 minutes it did take for Joe to begin the divisions, "also 
suggests that the routine homework scenes are also lengthened by the inability 
to integrate smoothly the various scenes which the Kinneys must perform 
concurrently. 

A striking example of this need for the preservation of symbolic form can 
be found in the "empty chair sequence" (Ka-> . It will be remembered that, after 
the camera was turned on, Joe was already in his "waiting" positioning. His 
mother, whose responsibility it was, at this stage, to act was the one who was 
absent (she was dealing with the guests). Her_ chair was empty. During that 
time Joe get up twice and is not cafced to order for it which justifies our 
assumption that, for Mrs. Kinney the scene only starts when she sits down and 
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savs- "Let's see what you have Joe" (Ka-1). At that point. Joe gets up once 
again. This is noticed by his mother who interprets his disappearance in terms 
of the homework frame: "all I have to do is bend my head and he is gone 
(Ka-4) In fact Joe is not necessary to the performance of Mrs. Kinney s tasK - 
If he had stayed put, he would just have to do something like stare blindly into 
space while she looked into his bag. We may even suspect that Mrs. Kinney 
eventually would have realized that Paul Byers had sat down on the floor and she 
herself would have gone up to get him a chair. However that may be, a lot of 
time is spTnt accounting for Joe's movements and, in the process, embarrassing 
both Mm and her as types of people who fail in certain ways 

aspect of the scene later. At this time we :ust want to emphasize how different 
this way of dealing with the sequencing of homework is from other scenes. 



2. Internal Sequencing 

Besides variations in the ways the Kinneys and the Farrells organized 
the parallel performance of other scenes to the homework one, there are also 
interesting variations in the ways they organized their own performance of the 
conical homework structure which we identified as the »~"» e 

they had to improvise. At that time, we argued that the general structure 
/Question-Answer-Evaluation/ (/QAE/) as performed by an /evaluator/ and an 
/evaluated/ was realized in the context of "family," as a [restatement of) 
Question-Answer-Checking] ( [QAC] ) sequenced performed by a [parent] and a 
[child]. We gave an example of the realization of this canonical sequence 
(Fa-31 to 33). And we mentioned superficially irregular forms triggered by 
Sheila's errors. 

We also mentioned Mrs. Farrell's concern about the source of Sheila's 
-right" answers. We showed how this concern led her to perform rather complex 
subsequences. Reader, may also have noticed her attempts at either getting 
Sh«il» to state rules that she was following or at giving her an account of the 
rule A good example can be found at the heart of the consonant blend sequence 
(Fa- 8) What we would like to mention here is that such behaviors are not 
structural requirement, of the school imposed canonical form. They are struc- 
tu al aspWof the interaction of Mrs. Farrell with Sheila around homework. 
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p. t£ or«nc. r«h.r th« « «t^,»J»-; ^ e ^,^^.„ts .r. not forced 
utility of such reinforcement, it is tnus ssa patents ate 

b, the shape of to 9iv. £»J»Jf£— * ools M. ho-ewors and then 

requited to do is to insure that the child sc y ln .„, 
that it has been completed. Whether parent. J , UBge . But , unless the 
that .11 the child's answers be 'J^'' frequence therm s no school 
parents themselves elaborate on "^f^^STS the Knowledge displayed. 

zi'T*r:rsVs°. ss«? -«...-. >-<^«» 



interesting to us, 



In the following »d.l. we "P"™' 
canonical for, of homework as a kind of th rd step nested within ^ ^ 
steps that are required by the school. mis cn "° J oarent, an answer 

about the original question C-ta-J-JJio^ Mql f-,*^^'^^ 

(llAll) f 3 what^e^'re abor o "on ^canonical for, a matter of 
that, for us, S^J 1 * ot simply the frequency of such behaviors as 

structure among the Farrelis is not si statements of rules. It is 

inquiries into the source of ., , » wer or £ ° m »»f£ uctute in „ any 
r .fhpr the evidence that tne raiieiis wan rirrp n g 
rather tne eviaenw different settings. Homework among the Farrelis 

different ways and in many airierent 
can thus be said to have the following shape: 

Igrade] 

[school] [assignment] 



(child] 



[homework] 



[parent] 



[question] [check] 



[child] [answer] 

.> 



■^parent]] I Wql 1 llCoR]] 

[[child]] ltA]] 

r 
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b) The Kinneys 

There is no need to deal extensively with the presence of the « no "i«l 
.bout It '> 7 ,™ ^I' f not integrated within the homework 

=SB^BA=^ s: Sir - 

Far re 11 1 s homework . 

But while the [QAC] structure is very much present among the Kinneys, 
what is str !ng aboSt them is the extent to which its performance is ^nted 
what is s« j again, we see Mrs. Kinney 

f!iif L,*b. relSr«"".l =«~ » ?he interruption: Mrs. Kinney asks . 
gufst ion .no he the telephone rings. She answers it What would see. .ore 
neural than that she would forget what her question was? But it i. on the 

1. coupons and Uno. co.i„, towards Her as he o cusse « t 

nave the reverse process. Mrs. Kinney asks Joe to focus on the homework (Kb-21) 

the coupons which leaas net to Dtu F _ _» u .noupr 

st Tu st (Kb-32) seems set up to suggest that Joe does not have to answer 
it Dy Its very redundancy and her return to the basic positioning as she makes 



it. 



it is the presence of such low level events that suggest to us that there 
is someth ng "true ural about the way Mrs. Kinney and Joe react to interrup ions 
a DD «ently generated by the occurence of events external to homework After 
I?? Ill Fa«eUs also had to deal with quite a few such "external" interrup- 

1 the T 'ey too had to deal with intrusive fieldworkers and machines. But they 
succeeded in integrating these into the scene at appropriate times so that the 
actual flow o the homework was not radically disturbed. The Kinneys, on the 
contrary. Interrupted themselves even in the absence of externally triggered 

I if they stuttered in the performance of the canonical homework 

sequences It Is as if the canonical [Q.A.C.] sequence took a form that might 
be displayed formally as: 

[Q-.I.Q-.A-.I.A-.I.C] 
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does not appear that they do it similarly. 



3. Intrusions; 



interaction between external and internal sequencing 



aS " in "' t IU tr a t°a%hiia -he 5= 9 £ "should- not be interrupted and 
tT?d- concentrate soI-IJ on homework and should be helped by his patents to 
do this T o » «» necessarily an interruption, and a grea concern 

"hout -interruptions- -ay actually be -hat transform an intrusion into an 
interruption. 

how a family deals with intrusions is of great interest first b^s. .11 
the families -e observed conducted various at the «me »~ ™ 

research on middle class families suggest that this « general. Even 
intrusions are common as shown rn McDe mo t £™ "/^J,, th . „„ y ln 
feeling that intrusions are less important tlat properly educational 

which they are o^.nl«a. 2£™ t £ lot ou t, the snifting in and out may 

rrazsr in-i i ^-3iS2j 1 s.vsr. ta 

KZS,'.^ d be treated as a aign - = . in 
^^T5S^r.i tt S ^r^^'Sil^ the famines to help us 
specify more exactly the argument. 

This obviously differentiates the Farrells '£""™£' M X. nisM that link 

sequencing of the scene and, as ™ ^ne ^ong'both the Farrells and the 

this internal sequencing with the external one. «m g performed in 

Kinneys this is an issue given ^ number of see ne tha t ™£< sequences 

clir:? the baby intrudes into the _> . scene , £ ^^^S^ 
2^^i°^i=S? i^ho^r* requirements for performance for 
any participant: 
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/intrusion/ 




[time-out] 

(Farrell) 

interruption] 

(Kinney) 



This means that a model of the homework scene in the context of the other 
scenes that is its normal context should look like the following: 
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/intrusion/ 
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This can be realized when one of the scene is 
further context of the Farrells and Kinneys) : 



a homework scene as (in the 
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Farrell Homework . 
Q 

A-lMq <l 

C iA 
Q [COR 

A [Time-out] 
C 
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Kinney Homework 
Q- 

A- ^ _ 

C- 
Q- 

A- [Interruption] 

O 
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N 
Y 

0 
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C 
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L 

4. identification of the participants 

Until now we have focused strictly on the joint performances of the 
homework scenes and have left in the background the f "J^" ^uJ IhS S 
tiatipn of the participants, within the scene. When talking about what the 
failles do not control we aid mention that the very structure of homework 
^ l ?! Secelsary for the participants to take different though symmetrical 
Ta e Lm P leTe e nt«y y ro?es. h This symmetry is obviously jointly mpt 
redundantly reproduced throughout the scene as one person asks a question and 
another answers It. This structural differentiation itself also »"<™ *>' 
"e families to elaborate further by loading the ^l^^ 1 ^^^ 
the sequences with other matters that go beyond the matter of deciding whether 
tJe chlid knows the answer or whether the P-rent has helped him appropriately, 
in other words, it is not simply the child's academic competence that is 
broughTto focus during homework scene, but the identification of the child 
and the parent as persons of a particular kind. 
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Most research has approached this issue from the point of view of the 
concept of "identity." In such research, the concept is understood as a 
Psychological event produced by early socialization and then "abilized and 
substantialized. What we want to capture, on the other hand, i« ■«»«, ng 
that is constantly being jointly produced through interaction and thus requires 
constant wo^(5.McDer mottle, McDermott and Church, 1976). Given the 
aanger inherent in using a label ("Identity") that has strong psychological 
connotations in common parlance, we talk here of the identification of the 
Parents as this is'one revealed in the organization of th< J interaction 
La in the l abel which the participants may then give each other. We prefer to 
Sfni of^dent!fication as of a kind of rhetorical process (Burke, 1^69) through 
wh en peopfe place each other within positions and symbolic categories The 
variations that we can observe in this identification are ^resting for 
theoretical reasons. They are also interesting because we feel that it is 
around this issue of identification that so much of the suffering that can 
accompany the performances of the most routine of scenes can be understood to 
arise . 

a) The Farrells 

Several things can be immediately said about the Farrell's mutual 
identifications: 

Sheila- - She is held on a short leash: she is continually held accountable 
for getting it right and doing it as required. Eventually she 
gets it and does it right; 

- She repeatedly gets rebuked? 

- She repeatedly gets praised in a half reluctant manner that she 
amplifies with no rejoinders from her parents; 

- She does not hesitate to affirm her competence whenever her 
mother gives her a chance; 

- She repeatedly gets involved' in half joning interactions around 
serious matters which re-affirm the need to perform the matter 
adequately and the fact that it is not particularly onerous to 
do it. 

Mrs Farrell: - She holds the leash and orchestrates the scene. She is 
Mrs. Farreii ^ ^ ^ initiates sequences, invites people to join 

and terminate deviations from the scene. When she rebukes 
her husband's tease, it is through a threat to abdicate 
her directorship of the scene; 

- She assumes the involvement of the baby as an audience? 

"Ste involves her husband by looking at him at significant 
moments; 
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- she affirms herself as the competent one, the final 
arbiter of the academically right and wrong. On the one 
occasion when she affirms her incompetence, it is done in 
a challenging manner. 

Mr. Farrell: - He is the general surveyor, the interested outsider, 

- He does not get involved in matters of academic competence, 

- He intervenes to help with the social organization of the 
scene by doing such things as 

a) distracting the baby . l4(l . rUn 

b calling Sheila to order (he is the disciplinarian 

of last resort, the one who gives imperative 

commands to Sheila) . 

„ sbouia b. not* one. .g.ln th.t th... "J'^l'SSfSISfcS "23 «h«~ 
p 4l ticip.nts~. hil. th.y constitute -hat « k " "-"^S JTolb... Tb.y 

:.^r u ^«.*^ , r.: on j« u'. h :i. srsrsk «. «* »- - 

"pail" sequence. 

Ju .t b.for. tht. ..ou.nc.. Hrs. itXfJSZ 

h ,a a.oia.a .h. «»" "« * h «f ™ ^'nt S^LT^fSfcuT*'- 
husb.na who h«a t.as*a h.r. Sh.il. »na b.r i.tn J. 4 her „,«,«•• .rm in .n 

,.„.!! in v.riou. " hi * r *^a" 0 U „ot »t.«"» 1..£na, but Sb.il.- - 

affectionate manner. Mrs. Farrell aoes no it is a strong affirmation 

first statement (Fb-1, is made in * "^"YfJer a^rief conf usion-and with 

° f ^ tlrom ShVi^ ".'assignment. It is 

no protest from Sheila- tney p^ cc . do i nq# Her mother 

immediately evident that Sheila Jj-J.^T^ 4 ^ sneUa gets the hint and 
mocks her: "Pail is a shield. That s good (Fb- ) ^ ^ suggestion (Fb-18), 
proceeds. Mr. Farrell gets interested, moves in ' £ t clear that 

but he mostly watches as his wife^ nt«rrogate Sheil ^•j-J^J relying on 
Sheila is looking to her mother for th« answer^ jr^ ^ ^ 

her understanding of the task), t involve d in- reorganizing the 

(Fb-31). While Sheila searches, both P" 6 ^" 8 £ n8 ™u ty Q f pulling the baby 
baby. While Mrs. Farrell takes the primary "JJS fro. doing it) , he echoes 
from the television (there* . prevent ^^nllsciplining. This is 

her verbal order. It is clear that he may ^ ^ & 8ynonym £or 

even clearer when Sheila decides to o«e riahtness of answers, we 

-shield.- Given her sensitivity to signals about the rightnes ^ righfc 

may assume that she must have ^^J^^^Ubk P»" mi * ht be U8ed M * 
answer, but she proceeds to ™agin context in^h ich^a P » ^ ^ ^ 

shield. "It goes over your head when you play ♦++ (Fb W ^ ^ ^ 

Her parent, acknowledge it imp! citly, " r ; l , def I nit ive though by now 

order of the moment with a gentle pat on thread and . ^ ^ 

ssrsrsrsr. sr* r-2rSir M-r jr.- 

s^rs^-uS - bi, ^ 
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breeches- statement. The peevishness then allows Sheila to rebuke her **h« 
who has taken the book away too fast and too early: "Come on. I didn t write 
it" (Fb-67). 

Sheila is, thus, constantly put in the position of being (al) right. Even 
when she has made a mistake, it is permissible to make a joke around it that 
allows a display of a recognized meta-knowledge. This meta-knowledge is not 
quite sufficient, the right answer, in the narrowest sense, has to be produced 
and put down on paper. But there is no assumption that Sheila will not get it 
right. As Mrs. Farrell says several times "you better tdo it right] (or 
equivalent sentences). But she expects Sheila will do it. Sheila knows this 
too and is acting accordingly. Mrs. Farrell knows she knows, and they can all 
play with this knowledge. Indeed, by all accounts in interviews with the 
fieldworker, the Farrells are confident of Sheila's capacities. 



b) The Kinneys 

Things are very different here. From the beginning of the study we were 
told emphatically that Joe's competence was problematic. In a rather P a «"* ic 
way Mrs. Kinney told us that "some people have it and others don't and that 
Joe, "like herself," and by comparison to the older daughter, were among those 
that -didn't have it." This is all the more paradoxical, to us, since Joe s 
teacher, when we interviewed her, did not think that Joe had any serious 
problem;. When Joe was tested in depth it was found that he indeed did not have 
any serious strictly academic problem. As we discuss later, Mrs. Kinney found 
it extremely difficult to incorporate such good news within her overall identi 

La^on of'joe. This may in fact be because this negative ident <=« on w 
so redundantly performed within all routine scenes within the family, particularly 
around homework • 

The scene which we now look at occurs after Mrs. Kinney and Joe have 
finally settled on the task of doing long division. For some time, Joe has 
been working on division with only minimal comments from his "Other. ™«n 
she gets agitated. She writes something on a piece of paper which she covers 
up. She then looks at Joe, looks back at her paper, back at Joe, back at 
her paper before verbalizing in a hesitating fashion (Kc-16) : 

Mrs. K: Om 
Joe 

Could you explain to me 
something 

Earlier on (Kc-8 to 15), Mrs. Kinney had already raised the issue of her own 
competence. Then Joe had asked, -Do I have to check it?" (Kc-13 . Now he 
Ir. his mother by asserting: -I'll check it- (Kc-19). Thus hi. ^tement 
is more cohesive to something he said much earlier than to his mother s ^mediate 
question. That one looked like a request for a statement of th • rule Jo e i. 
following Joe doesn't answer this question and is not called to order for it. 
It mTy bl that he is right in answering to a thinly disguised challenge "Did you 
do it y righ«- It may be that we have here an instance of the stuttering process 
we described earlier. And it. may be that both processes are going on. It is 
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interesting that people who listen to the tape cannot agree as to whether Mrs. 
^nnev's next utterance (Kc-20) is 1 know" or "I don't know." It may in fact 
£ Et tEI confusion is well constructed and reflects Mrs Kinney's own . 

Z 1*1 Fit-her wav Joe treats her utterance as a probe for reassurance^ 
Given Mr s Kinney s next ' utter ance (Kc-22) , it is in fact possible that he does 
dimply lanTto defend his own competence, but also his mother', who comes 
tick or a second time about the issue of -doing it different y " Joe says in 
effect -You do it one way, I do it another. Either way it 11 come out . 
luitt.- ("It's my own way of how I do if (Kc-25].) This is grasped by the 
fiildwo ker who asks a meta-question. This is superficially the, same "the 
first one and is treated with the same disregard as when Mrs. Kinney states that 
she nas found "where your boo boo is" (Kc-25). This is followed by a struggle 
between mother and child as to who is right. This struggle is eventually solved 
in favor of the child. 

What makes this scene painful to watch is that, in the process, the focus 
has been placed on the probability that both the participants do not know . 
SeitS« are sure that they know or that the other knows. Since the homework 
seine trcturi places the primary spotlight on the child, it is ^ • s competence 
th" is thus constantly worried about. But Mrs. Kinney' s competence^ J* so at 
issue She, of course, is not expected to give the answer, Joe is and we see 
Mm Perform ng this role quite appropriately. But he defends himself against 
Mrs. Kinney's challenges and, in so doing, accepts the fact that there is an 
appropriate challenge. 

This struggle over uncertain competence is the same one that was fought 
over Joi's disappearance to get a chair for Paul Byers, the "empty chair 
sequence (Ka- ) We mentioned it briefly in the context o the P £l«ms the 
Kinnevs had with sequencing homework. But the scene is also a P at ti cu l"} v 
siark tnstanci of the problems they also had with the manner they identified 

k 0 lll t j oe w „ first made "the one who disappears" ("who cannot be 
trusted:"" ""who must be "ailed to order",. He is then made "the good host" as 
Mrs. Kinney makes herself "the rotten hostess" (Ka-12). 

Since Mrs. Kinney has the formal power in the interaction, "^tempting 
to blame her for placing Joe (and herself) in such ^ 1 ^ 

of course Joe participates. He does disappear when his mother is losing for 
h m ana we must assume that he both knows 1) that his mother s f or *im ; 

and 2) that she will punish him for not doing what she expects him to do. Given 
the flow of the scene, we feel assured that both Mrs. Kinney and her son a.e 
suffering, but what triggers their suffering is so well organized that they 
cannot grasp it to change it. 

Not only are the Kinneys unable to control the P attetning f °^ e ^ °™ 
identifications, it is also probable that they are not aware of most of its 

llUl identifications have the symbolic power of directing their attention to 
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(and the Farrells of course) never say *"We can't do this." They only say I 
you) can't do this." And they never refer their difficulties to the problems 
S hm organizing their mutual lives in a positive manner. They rather say, 
as we mentioned earlier, "He doesn't have it" and I do not have it. 

We emphasize this "individualism" (the single person as independent subject 
responsible for actions because of inner qualities) to link this ■"■J*** 8 * 
our preceding analysis of spotlighting in homework scenes, to link it to forth 
coming analyses of the relationship between local routinized scenes and broad 
cultural patterns. Above all we want to re-emphasize that such individualism is 
a social, interactional accomplishment. ■>■ 

5. Meta-identif i«|tion 

The identification of the participants in the scene is something that is 
rather subtle at the scale we have adopted at this stage. It is essentially 
a matter of the manner the overall constraints over the families are h »"«^ 
in their fine grain. It is a matter of the exact choice of words and rhetorical 
constructions, a matter of the more or less explicit asides ^t constitute a 
kind of running commentary on what is going on. Even less visible within the 
scene unless one is alerted to find it by observations made at other scale in 
other scenes is a series of what we label "meta-identif ications in order to 
stress how these serve to identify for all the participants their ove "^ 
evaluation of their life and of its place within their communit es. We focus 
mostly on the families' evaluations of their relations with their children s 
school, particularly as it concerns the evaluations these schools make of the 
children. But the issue is a broader one that concerns matters as apparently 
diverse as the ethnic identification of the families or the typification of 
t*ei biographies within the set of possible biographies within their community. 
We nave shown earlier, in the chapters where we considered the relationship of 
these families to their communities, that these diverse matters are not in fact 
so miscellaneous as they seem and that it is very important to understand their 
impact upon what the families can in fact do. 

To illustrate what we are talking about here and the kind of difficulties 
that confront us, we first discuss briefly the issue of ethnicity both because 
it is of general theoretical interest and because of the way the *«»ilies 
expressed what they considered -their" ethnicity. Given the extent of the 
quotes we have already made from the two scenes we taped, it should come as no 
surprise that we coulc not identify much that is explicitly "Ir sh" among these 
families. It is not to deny that this Irishness was not there in ways that we 
cannot detect.. What is certain is that this Irishness- does not impose itself on 
the observer in quite the same manner as the facts that the scene is homework, 
or the fact that Joe is treated as "probably dumb," assert themselves. The - 
Irishness of these families asserts itself in two main ways: first, the 
performances of specifically "ethnic" scenes that can range from an answer to 
^question like "what is your ethnic background?", to participation in St. 
Patrick's Day's event, to boundary maintenance activities performed when 
differentiation from an interlocutor in ethnic terms is necessary (as happened 
regularly among the Farrells given that one sister of Mrs. Fa " e V^ Isselts 
to a Polish man and another was engaged to a Puerto-Rican man). It also asserts 
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Irish symbols (shamrocks, prayers, etc.). These were not so much performed as 
they were -just there." In that sense the homework within these families was 
•Irish" because it occurred in a physical setting that sail, non-verbally but 
very distinctly, "This is Irish-American land." And so of course was it Irish 
because of the fact that, at any time, the overall identification "We are 
Irish-Americans" could be made. By definition then, for the families, anything 
they did was Irish, even though that Irishness was not redundantly performed. 

The same thing could also be said of the fact that these families identified 
themselves as -Catholic," "Democrat," and a host of other labels of the same 
order These labels, as we insisted in the chapter on families and community, 
are themselves in fact provided by their social environment as things with which 
they must deal. Ethnicity, religion, political affiliation are all things about 
which anybody who lives in the United States must do something about. What 
actually is done can vary. Indeed it is expected that these things should vary. 
But one cannot help having to relate one's personal or familial actions to the 
labels It is clear for example that the Far r ells and the Kinneys related 
themselves to their Irishness very differently. The Farrells are striking to 
us. to their kin and acquaintances and, we suspect, to themselves, too, because 
they also display, among all the Irish markers, a highly marked "Black marker 
in the form of the calendar which we mentioned earlier. This is a calendar that 
would never have been displayed a,.-ng the Kinneys, and it reveals something 
about the Farrells identification of themselves as "socially aware if not 
outrightly radical within a conservative community. 

We discussed at great length the overwheming relevance of this racial 
identification for all the Farrells in general, and for Sheila's literacy in 
particular. At this stage we simply want to suggest that an identif ication of 
this kind, though it can lead to massive performances at other times and places 
than homework scenes (as it did when Mrs. Farrell joined in a sit-in n a local 
fire-house), is not specifically performed within s'jch scenes except in extremely 
suotle fori;, if at ail. The same is true of the f amilies' identification of 
every aspect of their relation to the school: their identification of their 
child's overall success, their identification of the teacher's teaching and of 
the teacher's own identification of the child (as revealed in report cards and 
other such reports of a child's progress as made to the parents), their "enti- 
ficTtion of Z school as a whole, their identification of the value of education 
as a means to successful and satisfying adult life. All the families, i". 
settings where we could focus them on any of these topics, could build statements 
about all of them. t 

We are thus dealing here with a kind of -hidden agenda" that is potentially 
accessible at any time and, in this sense, is part of every performance but 
cannot quite be identified within the details of this performance. The identi- 
fications we are talking about about overriding, "meta-" events. 



a) The Farrells 



It is agreed among the Farrells that Mrs. Farrell is the academically 
capable .one and that Sheila is welZ on her way to being equally c«-P"«nt. 
opinion of Sheila's academic competence has always been reinforced by the 
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S nf S& and gave us a very posiUv . ^ -^-^ 
relationship. Mrs Far ell, in con * d _ fashioned Bexigt cutticulul? and a 
the school. She criticizes it " superior alternative to the 

general lacR of imagination She .ays ^ 7^ f ten . In 8pite of the 

friends that Sheila has made there. 

-k,*. ».v,o parroll's identification of their compe- 
• m summary, we can say that the Far tel ^ J\ ^ en " u in tune with 

awareness of the limitations of what is offered them, 
b) The Kinneys 

tl— ic'much more difficult than it is among the Farrells. 

Joe .i^-r - P "oc h ia d sc,ooi she r 

Mrs. Farrell, Mrs. Kinney -^h-atjsfied w of the things wnich it does to 
available public schools-and cr itical f ° n QUt „% - pro blem parent- 

joe, in spite of her fear that she will be singled out a ^ ^ 
and that this will react negatively on Joe, she has gone pe b Qnly 

to complain about -•"J^^^i^^Sir^S she expresses has to do 
partially satisfied. Paradoxically, tne main opi nion of him than she 

; ith T^her^ rco ^ SeTe ^through his ^0.,- 

herself has. The teacher is o evaluated him as being somewhat behind 

performance on a variety of tests., a men tioning Joe's problem, 

where he is supposed to be. But tne tea 1 » A n j is £ n any 

k e.p..on stressing ^'""/^o/^P^S ion'of" typE.llUt era, . 
way, -exceptional (see Figure * ior f aB oianed the "problem" to Joe being 
Mr. Kinney, when we talked to her about Joe, assi JJjJ ^ P ^ , 

a boy and preferring "boy's things (*P°rts, ana . tet iB 

things"— like education and books (which for him explained wny , 
Successful). Given our observations in school we . 
essential satisfaction as being probabxy based on the fact that ^ 
interactional problem in the classroom He is quiet, pays a ^ ^ 

he is supposed to do when he is supposed to do it. on cn « °" * 
snowed^ier, the interaction between "^.f^ A c °. ^ *ake 

satisfactory and we can th he^d ""-^expjr ^ 

her evaluate him differently. At ib a *~ „ M# .-ar < n deDfh bv the Teachers . 

of something th.t .tart .hen Jo. ... «. t.a tad«t " * gi „ n 
College- Re.oing center: he »y not l» f»-t be » "J |tne ., aro „„„ lit.fcy 



tence as&followsi 



joe is a nine-year-old fourth grader who, when asked to read 
orally, demonstrates good decoding skills but little -bility 
to understand what he is reading. On a silent reading test, 
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FIGURE FOUR 



JOE 'KINNEY ' S * REPORT CARD (DECEMBER 1980) 



CATHOLIC SCHOOLS *^. w ? DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL/pUPIL PROGRESS REPORT 



To Parents and Guardians: 

The purpose of Catholic elementary education is to cooperate 
w?*h the parents in the process of developing competent, 
tie .:■?,, and ^oughtfut Christians. Our School wtll keep you 
informed of your child's progress in the scholastic phase of this 
process through this report. Since each child differs in ability, 
a should be examined inr your child's efforts in applying his 
abilities. This is the best index for interpreting his scholastic 
achievements. 

We 'espectfully remind you that the greater portion of the 
personal phase of this process takes place in the home. The 
report, therefore, attempts loss to evaluate this phase than it 
does to- guide you in the task of your child's formation. 



SCHOLASTIC PROGRESS^ 


■ *■ 1 

M- A R K . N Ca PtKIUJa 


i ' . 2 ■ ; 3 


Christian Doctrine 


: : 


Language ' j 


Reading*. Literature j - 4- ! * . _ 


Mathematics i 


< ' 1 £- 

Scienc* 


Social Studies 


fir 1 ! 


Health Education 
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Home and school have a mutual responsibility towards the 
child It ; s our hope that this report will serve as the communi- 
cations hnk for sharing this responsibility. 
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Parents should examine this report carefully, indicate their wish con- 
cerning an interview by checking "yes" or "no" on the line, sign it and 
return it within three days. 
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however, he showed that he was able to read with better 
comprehension and at a more rapid rate than would have been 
expected on the basis of his oral reading score. His vocabulary 
is above grade level. His spelling is phonetic and his hand- 
writing is neat, legible and constricted. Joe' seems to have 
done little independent silent reading for pleasure. 

Since Joe possesses the skills and abilities to be an 
adequate reader, it would seem that he should be encouraged 
to read silently and independently in a variety of interesting 
books, magazines and newspapers. He needs to see purposes 
for reading and to realise that reading can be a pleasurable 
activity. He seems to have difficulties with listening and 
attention, whether it be to himself while he reads or to others 
when directions are given. Some work in following oral direc- 
tions and developing listening and attention might be helpful 
for Joe. A series of books in comic book format, well written / 
with clear print and high quality language (e.g., The Adventures 
of Tintin ) might be. suitable for Joe. 

There is here, obviously, a contradiction, that Mrs. Kinney resolved, before 
we intervened, by deciding that, above all, Joe was altogether slow. This 
led her to challenge the school's evaluation and to act in terms of her own 
understanding. It is only after Joe's testing at Teachers College, and after we 
insisted that this established Joe's fundamental competence, that she came to 
doubt her own evaluation and put Joe on a kind of probation. Joe in fact 
started getting better grades in school. But this proved extremely difficult 
to maintain, and after we Ceased intervening strongly, the old pattern seemed to 
re-establish itself. 

D. HOMEWORK IN THE ORGANIZATION OF FAMILY LIFE 

The preceding analyses of the two homework scenes may seem to have taken 
us very far from the more general issue of understanding how it is that families, 
educate in such a way that some children succeed more easily than others in 
school. As we come back to this issue, we hope that the need to be as careful 
and detailed as we have been will impose itself. It would have been easy 
enough, for example, to blame Joe's difficulties on the disastrous homework 
scenes that he has to live through all the nights of his young life. It is 
true enough that these scenes are so organised to prevent him from learning and 
to associate learning with suffering. Given the rarity of any other type of 
strictly educational encounters in this family, it is not surprising that Joe 
should have difficulties. Given that Joe's, sister is doing alright, we might 
easily blame him for being, after all, "slow." Or we might blame his mother for 
not being able to organise an environment where he might blossom. But we feel 
that none of these diagnoses of the source of the trouble would provide us with 
an understanding of why it is that any of these matters are in fact important. 
Nor could we understand how they are in fact performed, in the linear temporality 
of improvised everyday life. Even if Joe were dumb, he would still have to 
act dumb repeatedly, over many scenes, over time. Even if his dumbness is only 
apparent and is the "product" of his relation with his mother (or with his 
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teacher, or with any cognation of these) \[ ^something 

event that happened once mechan Ut icily re !!p rodu c«J. To the extent 

that must still be going on as " ^•^£ 0 P 2it™tl, threatened. At 
that this reproduction must be relationship between the 

any time, something can happen that will ^ f ieldworkers) . 

participants (as indeed ^|^t^ th. jctivity ^ ^ 

The future is uncertain " « 1980) , however strongly we may expect 

of discourse ^ M "%J^^^\ tto1 ^ may the probability that we are 

£fe%S^ ~ — W 

cannot fully control our interlocutors. 

Prom various traditions (the ethnomethodo^ist^n the U. s , „ d i.» 

in France, etc.), the same Kind of fl " thi . insight. 

it is central that our overall issue be understood in ^ 8upervi8ing mewo 

joe is not simply slow Mrs K ^ ooperation witn tne school, this slowness 

They are doing ^"'/^av i ng a hard time. They are definitely trying 
and this ineptness. They are naving n . gener ated by the diffi- 

to do all they can to get out ?' "T""" 1 ^ ^ey are doing seems to have 
culties they have. And yet, what «™5 " " -^ness and of justifying the 
tne effect of "Producing the ■l™^"^.^ of the Farrells and their 
ways they identify each other. All this is an 
relative success. For them too, succes i n ^ on8 ^. being : acnie ved. " At 
"achievement" in the "^process could be transformed and the apparent 

any point the organization of this process educatio nally in 6th grade 

state changed. For Sheila to be where she s ^ ^ ^ ^ 

is no guarantee that she will t 11 ^•^, phi „ 9 of blue collar workers in 
smoothly into college, ^ ^"J"* tnan purely educational ones. The most 
New York City have other constraints "an purely de is 

we can say about Sheila' s future life on . Even if we could 

giving her resources which MAY allow her to e ^ nothing more than a 

with. It is a matter of hard work. 

! . The Structu rin g of Cr eativity 

We have continually insisted on this ^ 
of life. We wanted to restate this stance . ^Jhis point ca e constrailk 
is following. We now need to focus on the £'2S"«S~t t * be asS ociated 
aC hievement ^^^SSi -produced in transformed 

with a process in which «tates t ™* *- l i of 8tab ility-in-reproduction, we 
environments. As we P»«»«« ij J£ ^rfitional structural-f unctionalism. 

SrJS».«i f f "l,*^" into account «,. 



we can 
sense 
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s^'^i^^^^^ -H-^ ° £ the th — until 

of course it was decided that homework was finished. 

t- is on these constraints and their effects on the families' struggle that 
we no^ant^ fo^The central a™, these constraints JJJj^J^ «~ 
which we identified in our analysis of what it is that the ram ssual 
control when they do homework Let us ^^^^ ^oSl'.tructSr.. which 

"^^^ceL "homewo ^ " We'ais; motioned that the structural requirements 
make a scene . no * ew °™; different ways without transforming the significance 
could be ^wsis w th its roots in structural linguistics, may have 

of the units. self-justifying. Given the extreme variations in 

appeared to some «"« nt ""J. f "^""^^ difficult to recognize an utterance 
form which homework could take, it would seem < " II1CU Thi i8 in fact 

« .h„ MUn ,k" if we did not airpad y know that it was homework. Tnis is in 
as "homework if we did not y ^ ^ be re zed so 

^^rwrcarrderstand some of the more difficult consequences which interest 

US. 

Let us look for example at alternate versions of a sequence about the 
time of day: 

1) "What time is it?" 

2a , "It ten o'clock." 2b) "It's eleven o'clock." 2c) "IJon't have a 

3a) "You're right (wrong) 1" 3b) "Time to gol" 3c) -Well, find onel" 
All the dialogues that could be produced by combining the varied statements 

because! out o'our cultural common sense, we can provide various con ex s in 
wni" tney would make sense (actual accounts are offered by Mehan [1979b] 
and others) . Thus: 

-A 1) 2a) or 2b) 3b) 



and 



-B 1) 2c) 3c) 
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make sense if we assume that they are part of a dialogue about leaving a parti- 
cular place at a certain time. Conversely 

-C 1) 2a) or 2b) 3a) 

only make sense if we assume that the purpose of the initial' question is to test 
theknowledge of the addressee. It would be more difficult to Imagine context, 
for the other possible sequences though it might be possible.* But what is 
important here is that all the sequences share much of their form. They all, 
foTexample, start with the same apparent REQUEST FOR INFORMATION. Sequences 
A and C also share their second stage. It is only as a whole that they fully 
differentiate themselves. 

This exercise, however, is artificial. In real life the contexts are 
always-already-there. They are pre-defined by cues that are either being 
performed concurrently with the verbal utterances, but on a different medium, 
or have been previously performed with a clear marking to the effect that 
the context established is valid for all further utterances until notice is 
given that the scene is ended. Thus, in a scene marked "homework" either 
because the original question is printed in ..workbook, or because it was^ 
uttered within marked boundaries, any utterance, or sequence, will be inter 
preted as homework, whether it is complete ot not, whether it takes the ^ 
canonical form or not. Thus utterance 1), by itself, can "air eady-be homework 
if the context has been appropriately marked. There may be no J ra "« dia t« 
answer (because of a time-out, an interruption, the ignorance o the 
etc.). Conversely, we can imagine homework scenes in which sequence A would 
be produced, though we might also expect .that in such a case, u "« anc « n ^ 
would be marked as a joke which would lead to a reinstatement of the canonical 
s^uence. It might also be that the sequence might become a closing sequence, 
tnl "time to go" might also be "the time to finish doing homework." All this 
mSj appear confusing ih such an ungrounded account as this one but would never 
be in Hal life dialogues. There we always operate in terms of what Gr ice has 
called a "principle of cooperation." This principle could also be understood 
as the principle of "Assumed Coherence" which could be stated as: ail 
statements (including silence) are to be assumed to make sense in terms of 
some context (within a set of contexts) which either has been predefined or is 
introduced by the statement itself." 

Homework, then, while it is continually being produced, is also an 
overarching structure which transforms anything that happens within its 
purported boundaries into homework, however extreme the actual production may 
be Tn comparison to thT^anonical form. Homework is not. so much characterized 
by whaHc^any happen, within it as by what differentiates it from the other 
activities which a family may enter into either before, af ter , or ^ d pmUil 
with it. It is only if we understand this character of homework as a scene 



*The sequence 1 2c) 3b) may make sense a) as part of a joke about 

fn\ Tn.ine asylum b, as a clowning routine, c, as an 

if we assume that some unspoken reframing information was exchanged between 
utterances 2 and 3. 
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. hi ch is controlled down to the ^i.E." utt.»nc.. 

features which - h «« d "J" Si *3 SSjSTtZt confront our 



families. — - ■ MOfion 

extent by Dore and McDermott n«zn 



2. The coherence of failure 

Our analysis of the -^^^.fTS. effect 
ao not control can be su»ar sed in ^"^"i.L-l has of a Particular 
is a scene in which * P Evaluation is a central aspect of homework, 
topic is evaluated by someone else. «<• . - th Dt ... nC e or a bsence 
Evaluation is, obviously, the focused JostiDilit? 

°' - "to" ™h.r?h.t.'inVhe canonical science 

within evaluation, it is enougu *-w riJrr>n „i Tn fact, it is the proba- 

/AQE/ the /£/ stands for e "Right] . ™ '^JS to make tests 

bility of |W«. | « • ".lit. on ^devaluation. u f . tl ur. „. not 
necessary. Failure is tne cenwai . vice vet sa. To produce a 

possible, there would be no need 'or «*«lu«tion. And vice . . 

stated that leads to J-the^ne to he f^^J^ to . get lt right" 
is eminently coherent. Only exceptional v * failure is not an 

.11 the time It is normal to g. t ,t «o 9- "J '^b^'progression of the 

to evaluate others on narrowly specified criteria. 

But failure is, also, a massive P-cJ^^JS SSt°SSS?iiU 
.-^^^-^nt-that-should-no^ccHL. x ~™ r » It is in the 

have massive ~"J^"X.E airtctlj concerned not to fail. To fail is 
great interest of the in £ v £ u £\££. / life hi story at the lowest rungs of 
to prove oneself dumb It " £ J n ™ individU al 8 and their families should 
the society. It is not s " t P' 1 "" 9 wnen tney do. We saw how the Kinneys 

struggle mightily not to fail and suffer ^en^they o Kinneys, 
struggled. The problem for us now is to " nde "**" d *°" e fact that it would 
in .pit. of these constant struggles, and in spite o the rfc 

^rJSM ~ M^^^S for ail those involved. 

The Kinneys it will ^^^^S^^^^^' ^ 
from two sources. First, they suffer while evaluat ion of this 

suffer when they find out what is the school 8 official «v.iu 

homework: Joe is g^"*^ ^ev are doing signing wrong and 

should be enough to signal to them that they are g evidence 
that they should change their operating Procedures. ^ not like wnat 

that Mrs. Kinney is aware that seething "^"J^JS in -improving" the 
her mother is doing with Joe. She co "J}™ a "* tight pencil, writing 
procedural aspects of doing homework (getting the right PJ" c1 ^ \ 
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situation rather than change it. inis »U3S« 
than Mrs. Kinney's efforts is operative. 

*< * f h . fa rt that failure is coherent. It is doubly coherent 
There is first the ^ that """" ion a8 . bne who failed in 

for the Kinneys given Mrs. Kinney s /^ u *"°" A but it i8 not surprising, 
school." That Joe should fail is . cause for ^««^ r ° U neres tne Redback 
something more subtle and yet mo " a " d i ^f to B le ^ n « £ reproduce the very 
^itio; S K iha e t y pr^:d 8 ti: Taiir^" er^ to-riticlL radically these 
conditions. Let us look at how this works. 

Besides making failure interactional!; . coherent 'J^^^^ 
property of focusing this fa lure on individua actors^^h ^ ^ ^ 
and the supervising parent, second. If s °^ o h ^ 9 ruct J ed * 0 blame the parent, 
child that is to be blamed. Homewo '* f %*! 8 has the effect of deflecting 
and even, to a certain extent ^ch.^i. ^. thj^. ^ ^ Qf 

the blame from the institution itself. »°"« v « * J radical 8hi f t in 

having to do ganizat'ion ot the overall 

consciousness can lead one to criticize toe o g the Kinneys" experience 

externally-controllec J structure of the ^ to a critique of 
of homework as a painful event in r*e their own way of doing homework, 

homework as such. It leads to * ="" q " t h e effect of leading them to do 
Ml the changes that : they ma> ; -n ^ e ^ fcQ 

more of what makes them suffer, ooe wou a failure (expulsion from 

which would of course lead to a "« r « r f?l J«dill classes of a public school), 
his parochial school and Placement in "J ^"^J^, for her, is the 
Mrs. Kinney has ^ cu8ed o °\^ e ^ 8 \ricr"n "ke homework look more like 

™ ^ int="v7"vrn ^ 22 22 
ItrrnTo p^dire't^eHw:; 6 ^ Ih^foLnce of the actual educational 
tasks. 

Given the spotlighting power of homework, - can understand "-t**^ 

should be blinded into J-^.^"^^:'^^^ ^ the mechanisms that focus 

so blinded and must loo at the flight itself, a ^ ^ ^ we do 

it, at the people who aim ^ ^e functl ^ important 

this we immediately loose ■Js" of ^e indiviou ali8nr tni8 i8 cau8e 

earlier. For some famous critics of ^ructurai tlignt . For us, the 

* for a strong admonition to come back from behind ^ ^ . 

disappearance of the individual as actual person j , teachers)* 

property of the system. ^t^fM^S^SS- a cipher to which 
is not designed to care about specific b J R at being put in the 



.«,«.«> t-hut- teachers and administrators are 
♦Our other work on schools suggests ^at teachers ^ ^ ^ 

suffering just as much as parents are because they are 
Astern ^arenne * Kelly, . 1976, McDermott * Aron, 1978). 
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fro. which they can as little escape a. the Kinney, and Farrell. can. 

The above suggests that Joe's and Mrs. Kinney's failure is itself 
The above suggest successful, nothing would change 

"iSrXS'.viS! »£• would simply be a minor rec.libration of someone 
!}.e s officii Valuation: that person would now fail. Furthermore, the 
^2 of fEEl as an e^t structurally tied to P"ticular person. 
(ra!n e rthan to some persons in general) also suggests that the dumbness 
whtch" eva^aUon somehow uncovers is itself not the total persona L event wnich 
It is made to be. School evaluated dumbness is only relevant to school 
controlled tasks. 

they find themselves . .They are in ^ ^ implication8 and 

school success. 

For us all this is generalizable to all failure, or success in school. 

For us, all mb f nomewot k can possibly make any differ- 

S 0 nce ro a™e =T^ - — "Si f-il and many will suf fer. However ^much a 
family can transform its way of doing homework so that the child w 11 be 
consistently successful in school, this does not make the possibility of 
failure any less likely. These are absolute limits. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



THE JOINT ACHIEVEMENT OF STRUCTURED DIFFERENTIATION IN UNCERTAINTY J 
SOME BACKGROUND" THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
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-If you kick a stone, it moves with the energy which it got 
from your kick. If you kick a dog, it moves with the energy 
which it got from its own metabolism" Bateson, G. (1972:481-2). 

The mandate that we, as educatiohal researchers, were given concerns 
individuals and an environment, their family, that we all have many reasons to 
believe to be very powerful. This is true whether this mandate is stated in the 
strict vocabulary suggested by NIB, whether it is stated in Rosemary Benet • 
poetic language, even indeed if it is stated by a twelve-year-old Black girl 
So was not even doing well in school. When she described her relationship with 
ner nephew with the statement we use as our title: "I teach him everything he 
learns in school," she told us in effect that the nephew is a single, separate 
person who is learning. She told us that somebody else, a kin, helped and in 
fact "taught everything" that the school taught. We, of course, know that this 
is not to be taken quite literally. But it is a demonstration of the depth of a 
mandate that is more than an academic exercise. How families help educate their 
(single) children is not only an issue for researcft. It is also a fundamental 
concern for all Americans. 

In this concluding statement, we would like to focus more deliberately 
on this concern as our theoretical understanding of our observations can shed 
light on it. The concern has to do with the apparent presence of statistical 
correlations between a child's home environment and his or her school performance, 
particularly with regard to literacy matters. Such a probabilistic linkage was 
made all the more interesting by the appearance that a family's own organization 
around school-like literacy tasks was itself linked to its position within the 
broad organization of the society as a whole. Such arguments have been made in 
various ways for at least thirty years by two generations of sociologists of 
education. All large scale surveys confirm the existence of such correlations. 
The children of all classes do not all succeed at the same rate and, within 
any class, it is possible to explain some of the variation in performance by 
reference to various family features. What has happened in recent years is that 
more and more analysts have realized that such findings are more in the order of 
a further specification of a problem than in the order of a solution to such a 
problem. Unless one adopts a totally mechanistic view of human social life, one 
must continue to wonder about the processes which lead to the "«eation or 
reproduction of prevailing conditions by apparently separated individual 
organisms acting out in uncertain futures improvised performances without 
scripts and often in fierce struggles with each other. 

It is easier to criticize failures to confront this paradox directly than 
it is to demonstrate that this is not a paradox at all and that sociological 
processes can be described that show promise of accounting for the actual 
construction and maintenance of social systems. We suspect that most the 
classical authors of the past who are now often blamed for suggesting static 
and mechanistic sociologies have in fact strong intuitions into the problem 
that continues to concern us. Marx certainly, but also Durkheim or Parsons, for 
example, all initially wanted to deal with the sociological production of order 
through individual action. That they all failed in various ways should be 
considered a warning. Unless constant care is taken, there is something in the 
writing of sociological theory which seems ineluctably to lead authors, if not 
in their own understanding of their work, at least in the reading that it is 
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allowable to make of this work, to fall back either into a static, mechanistic 
account of social patterns, or — equally unhelpful — into individualistic 
subjectivity which threatens the ability to handle order of any kind other than 
personal. It is in full awareness of these difficulties that we offer the 
following statement which, we hope, will help to clear a path ~ if only for a 
little way. 

The general question, translated to our data, is the following: 

- What is the relationship between Mrs. Farrell's political involvement, 
Mr. Farrells's acceptance of this involvement, his truck driving, the 

- way they conduct Sheila's homework, and Sheila's relative success 
in school? 

Our answer, at its starkest, is the following: 

- It is a matter of historical happenstance. 

By itself, such an answer is misleading. In the context of what has preceded it 
and follows it, we hope it will have the effect of radically separating our analysis 
from any that would offer as a sufficient answer the assignment a probabilistic 
value to the various items of behavior which the question artificially separates. . 
As far as we are concerned, these items (Mrs. Farrell's political activity, Mr. 
Farrell's truck driving, etc.) are not separatable. As we have shown they are 
intimately part of each other. Thus there is no way that we can assume that 
any, or any combinations of them, could be considered the "cause" of any of the 
other. What is to be explained is their joint appearance in a family and the 
question must be understood as concerning a search for the conditions that make 
this joint appearance possible. It could be restated as follows? 

- How come the Farrells display the set of behaviors reported? 
The answer could then be restated as follows: 

- It is their way of performing what they are required to do with 
the resources that are given to them. 

Sheila's competence must also be treated in the same fashion. As we have tried 
to show, this competence is a complex, highly differentiated matter that concerns 
not only her ability to read in an abstract way, but her ability to use this 
ability at the right times and in coherent fashions. It concerns her ability to 
deal with such seemingly contradictory messages as "this answer to this homework 
question is wrong," but "you are fundamentally O.K." Sheila's competence, thus, 
is also a "set of behaviors," and it, too, must be investigated as a response 
performed with externally provided resources. 

Our issue thus involves the sub-issues of randomness and control. It could 
be restated, once again, as consisting of answers to the questions: 

- On what grounds can we say that any behavior, or sequence of behaviors 
is not random but is rather a part of larger sequences which control 
it? 
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- On what grounds can we say that any behavior controls any other? 

- What are the conditions that allow us to answer the preceding questions? 

This should make it clear that we assume, at the same time, that any behavior is 
random to a degree and that it is controlled by other behaviors. The dog who 
ran away under his own steam after Bateson kicked him did something that made 
sense in relation to the kick. It was coherent with it. But the dog did it in 
a direction, for a length of time and in an exact fashion that Bateson did not 
control and could not quite predict* Bateson 1 s uncertainty is thus as much 
part of the interactional process as the fact that the dog would respond to the 
kick. And so Mrs. Farrell's uncertainty about Sheila's future. Even though we 
may have good grounds to assign a probability to various possible futures, we 
too roust take the stance that this future is uncertain, that the past "just 
happened" aftd that Sheila has always moved and will always move "with the energy 
which she gets from her own metabolism." 

In the next pages, we discuss these issues from several points of view. 
We first relate our views about re-randomization to Bateson 1 s discussion of 
ambiguity (1971: 5-7). This is followed by a summary of notions about cybernetic 
control which we believe are helpful towards an understanding of the processes 
we are looking at. We then consider the matter of family structure which is 
central to our analysis of the Farrells as a special kind of family. We try to 
sort out the extent to which, on the one hand, the Farrells can be dealt with as 
a differentiated unit within larger sequences of units, i.e., as a FAMILY of a 
general type that is controlled in its form by the larger society and, on the 
other hand, the extent to which they can be considered a family of a particular 
type that is somewhat unique within its type. Finally we conclude with comments 
about the conditions that may allow us to talk about transfer of competences as 
a person moves from participation in one kind of structure to participation in 
another. 



A. BEYOND AMBIGUITY AND RANDOMNESS 

Bateson 1 s analysis of the disambiguation of messages is interesting to us 
because it closely parallels our own analysis of non-randomness in social 
behavior. As Bateson puts it, human beings can discriminate between phonemes, 
they can discriminate between syllables and then words, etc., up the linguistic 
levels of organizational complexity, but these discriminations become communi- 
cationally significant only .when they are placed within units of the next higher 
ortoer. Communicational significance refers to the power of a statement to have 
an effect on an interactional sequence by providing enough information for a 
response to be produced that is explicitly linked to some features of the 
initial signal. Thus, silence, a simple nasalization, a single phoneme, or even 
a single syllable do not provide an audttnce with any other clue than the vague 
probability that there may be o6me communigational act being performed that 
may require an answer. But the ambiguity is immense and a very large set of 
responses can be offered that are in some way coherent. It is only as larger 
sequences are produced by placing silences within the context of periods of 
talk, by placing "mm 1 *" at appropriate junctures, by placing phonemes within 
syllable*, syllables within words and words within sentences that ambiguity is 
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lessened, that the field within which an answer can be said to be coherent is 
limited and that an interaction that has a practical effect can finally be 
performed. 

Bateson' s discussion was intended as an introduction to an analysis 
of a short section of talk (a therapeutic interview). Bateson was trying to ^ 
sort out issues traditionally associated with the concepts of "interpretation 
and "meaning" without falling in the mentalistic traps that surround these 
concepts. Our discussion is intended to frame an analysis of much longer 
sequences of human behavior. We begin where Bateson left off, with the analysis 
of short sections of a brief scene and moving on to the constitution of biographies, 
familial structures, school structures and even broader institutional structures. 
Much of what Bateson had to say thus does not apply literally. The issue of 
ambiguity that was central to Bateson is not so central to us as stated. The 
probability that Mrs. Farrell will perform certain behaviors in certain settings 
is not, strictly speaking, a question about the "meaning" of her behaviors. It 
is rather a question about the practical significance of the behaviors. What is 
achieved is not a meaningful utterance. It is, rather, a practical action 
coherent with its conditions and its goals" that will be followed by other 
practical actions. Our issue is one of de-randomization. 

This issue itself, however, is to be treated in the same manner as Bateson 
deals with disambiguation. First, and more fundamental, is the need to shift to 
units of the level initially under consideration. Thus phonemes are^disambiguated 
when they become words, words when they become sentences, sentences when they 
become texts 6r conversations. Texts and conversations are de-randomized when 
they become a frame or situation. Situations are de-randomized when they become 
an institution, and institutions when they become a society (see Figure 5 for a 
representation of this theoretical world) . Second is the need to deal with 
larger and larger units within the communicational stream. This obviously is 
a correlate of the need to shift to higher levels. The higher the level, the 
more units it integrates into the new structure, and the more time it will 
take to become aware of even a few occurrences of the units of the higher level. 
To the summary of these principles of disambiguation, Bateson adds the cautionary 
note that the most one can do, even after one has considered large bodies of 
data, is that one has increased the probability of a given interpretation: 
"the approach to non-ambiguity will be asymptotic" (1971: 7). The same prin- 
ciples, and the same caveat, apply to the issue of de-randomization. One can 
only see the practical significance of an act if it is placed within the wider 
sequence within which it is but a step. This sequence is necessarily a unit of 
the next higher hierarchical level. It is necessarily a longer temporal event 
than the original behavior. It probably involves the participation of more 
people. It thus requires that a different kind of methodology be used for it 
to be investigated. And, finally, while extensive investigation can delimit 
the probable function of an act to a very high degree, there is always the 
possibility that something new will be found to have been done through it, or 
will indeed be done in some future. 

The discussion that closed our analysis of the homework scene may help 
make the above more concrete. At that point, we mentioned that fully coherent 
sequences at the level of the propositional content of the constitutive utter- 
ances could be shown to be ambiguous at the level of their placement in broader 
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FIGURE 5 

REPRESENTATION OF THEORETICAL MODEL USED IN ANALYSIS 



(The diagram includes for each level of ordering a label more or less tradi- 
tionally used to refer to the level and an example based on an exchange in the 
Farrell homework scene, Fa-60 and 61.) 



phoneme 



/s/, /k/, /r/, /iy/, /n/ 





sentence: "Is screen a shield?" 



morpheme: "screen- /Noun phrase/, / Verb phrase/, /Noun phrase/, etc. 



/Question/, /Answer/, /Evaluation/ 



/homework/ 
/playing/ 
/family reunion/ 
etc • 




canonical sequence (frame or situation) : 
Mrs. F: "Is screen a shield?" 
Sheila: "No" 
Mrs. F: [silence] 




institution: "FAMILY" 



FAMILY 
SCHOOL 

MONEY DISTRIBUTION 
etc. 



society 



morpheme: organized, differentiated set of phonemes 

sentence: organized, differentiated set of morphemes 

sequence: organized, differentiated set of sentences 

institutions: organized, differentiated set of sequences 

society: organized, differentiated set of institutions 



£3 



(It must be noted that, at any level, the concepts refer to structures which are 
creatively performed by people, with which people have to deal, which make their 
statements and actions meaningful and coherent. But they do not refer to people . 
A sentence, obviously, is not a person. Neither is a society a group of persons. 
It is something which persons create and use. It is something which they perform .) 
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sequences of social interaction. A question sequence about the time of day can 
be either an actual request for the time or it can be "homework." We mentioned 
that the disambiguation could be operated through two different processes. We 
could either search for clues as to the overall identif icaton of the scene, or 
we could try to find out what happened when we substituted certain segments 
within the actual progression of the scene. Thus the canonical form of homework 
scenes makes acceptable a this is /Right/ or this is /Wrong/ response to infor- 
mation about what the time is. The canonical form of request for time from 
strangers in the street does not allow for such a response. "Thank you!" is the 
appropriate response.* 

To talk of "disambiguation" here, however, can be misleading. It is not 
only that the participants in the scene all knew very well what they were doing 
and when they were doing it. We saw how masterful they were in maintaining 
various frames at the same time without losing their ability to complete 
sequences appropriately. What is important here is that the Farrells and the 
Kinneys were doing something and what they were doing was not a random creation 
but rather something that had an overdetermined place within a b roader system at 
the next hierarchical level . It would be metaphorical to say that, when doing 
homework, these families are doing something that is "meaningful" and un-ambiguous 
insofar as the teachers will respond to it as homework. While total homework 
scenes (including the teacher's input and their response) are performed in a 
situation where talk predominates, the actual structure of the discourse that is 
produced is not organized through the apparent exchanges of meaning. It is 
organized by the practical task that is to be produced. In other words, a 
homework scene is not a therapeutic interview in which the total frame is so 
organized as to make it appear that the progression of the scene is totally 
dependent on the sequencing of verbal utterances that are to be "interpreted." 
A homework scene must be handled as a scene that is a constituent of a higher 
level structure. Homework is not simply something that a family happens to be 
doing — randomly. It is something that constitutes our societies — in the same 
manner as the phoneme /p/ constitutes "pat." 

B. CYBERNETIC CONTROL 

Randomness in human behavior is clearly a limit phenomenon. Randomness 
never occurs. It is only an aspect of what human beings have to deal with as 
they conduct their lives. If Bateson is right, it is an aspect of all behavior 
by biological entities all the way down to the amoebae. No live organism can 
act on another live organism except in terms of this energy got from its meta- 
bolism that made Bateson 1 s dog run away. All responses will appear somewhat 
random to any original behavior. The original actor can thus only rely on 
probabilities. From his point of view, it is uncertainty that must be considered 



*By "appropriate" we mean that the response constitutes the structural baseline 
in contrast to which all alternative forms that responses can take will them- 
selves be responded to. By "appropriate" or "canonical" form, we do not mean 
that this is the form that most such segments within relevant interactions will 
take. 
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the basis of whatever planning an actor can make as he does something that is 
supposed to have an effect. It is obvious that the presence of this individual 
energy which makes responses uncertain does not prevent joint action from being 
performed in extremely practical fashions. In fact, it is probable that the 
uncertainty is both responsible for the creativity of life and for the ability 
to build higher level, more complex systems. 

The de-randomization of behavior in real interactional time is operated 
through what is widely known as "feedback." In joint action — and all human 
action is, eventually, joint — there always are mechanisms that allow for the 
original actor to signal to the addressee the extent to which his response is 
coherent. In fact, it is the practical presence of such mechanisms that make 
joint action possible. Without feedback from interlocutors, . a speaker or actor 
will soon be by himself, isolated in an interactional desert, and the task will 
not get accomplished. As the interaction proceeds in real time, it is obvious 
that all interlocutors will sequentially find themselves in the position of 
addresser monitoring the response of the addressee for coherence in terms of 
what it was expected should be answered, and then in the position of addressee 
seeking to deliver a coherent response in the face of great uncertainty as to 
which response will in fact be coherent. Furthermore, an addressee's response 
is necessarily itself a next step within the interaction. It is thus normal for 
it to go beyond strict responsive coherence and to become a new beginning that 
builds over what has already been accomplished of the overall task. Any state- 
ment thus can be shown to reflect what must have happened before and what is 
likely to happen next. And thus, uncertain step after uncertain step, a task is 
accomplished. 

The above insistence on randomness, uncertainty, reflexivity, situational 
specificity and the uniqueness of action has sometimes been interpreted by some 
as a license to criticize radically the possibility of talking about any kinds 
of social orders in human action. What some have forgotten is that notions of 
feedback and reflexivity were originally developed as ways to deal more strictly 
with "systems," i.e., with highly organized sequences of events. Constant 
creation of new behaviors specifically designed to fit within the actual 
historical development of a particular sequence is a condition of human systems 
and structures. It is not the denial of their relevance. Strictly speaking, 
the issue here is not relevant to freedom and creativity but rather to control 
and conservation. This is why, following Bourdieu, we have talked repeatedly of 
"reproduction." Sheila or Mrs. Farrell may have continually to create new 
behaviors in uncertainty. And yet they control each other. They are in turn 
controlled by the conditions of and responses to their behaviors which come from 
outside their family so that as a whole they end up producing something that is 
equivalent in its further impact as what an extreme large number of persons and 
families, in New York City and across the United States, themselves produce as 
they too struggle in uncertainty. 

One of the first papers in cybernetics stated that "the behavior of an 
object is controlled by the margin of error at which the object stands at a 
given time with reference to a relatively specific goal" (Rosenblueth, Wiener 
and Bigelow, 1968 11943]: 222). This statement was made in relation to a 
discussion of the communicational processes which allow a target-seeking torpedo 
to achieve its task. In relation to a torpedo, it makes sense to talk about 
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-error- and to consider that the target is a passive object. In relation to 
human beings we think it is more appropriate to talk about "uncertainty," 
particularly since we have to deal both with the relationship of the actual 
behavior performed in relation to the task and with the relationship of this 
behavior to what has already beep accomplished. Furthermore given the non- 
passivity of the target, it is always possible that it% response will transform 
what started as an apparent error into the dominant "right" feature of the 
recast task. Tto speak of "error" implies an ability to speak of "rightness." 
This is exactly what the principle of uncertainty cannot allow us to do. 

There are two aspects to the non-passivity point. First, it is obvious 
that, in normal interaction, the "target" (addressor) of an action is never 
passive in relation to behaviors that concern it. Depending, the addressor can 
either start evasive action, or it can cooperate by actively participating 
in the "correction" of the errors. Most human tasks are in fact performed 
cooperatively. We can assume that the task that is the goal is the task of all 
the participants and that they will help each other by preparing themselves for 
an act addressed to them that is still to be performed some time in the future. 
In this manner, people can suggest that certain things be done to them, to which 
they can then respond. That this indeed happens has been demonstrated repeatedly 
(Birdwhistell, 1970; Byers, 1976). Secondly, there is the fact that any human 
joint action is always a single behavior within a larger sequence so that, as a 
whole, it is controlled by condition-setting and responses of the other group* 
who singly act jointly with them. The major correlate of this Is that any 
joint action which by itself can be looked at a joint creation controlling of 
individual acts within itself but relatively indeterminate as to the exact 
organization of the participants is in fact itself controlled. As Durkheim 
understood a long time ago, the historical differentiation of joint actions 
(the "division of labors") is itself controlled by the overall tasks to be 
accomplished by the whole. 

This brings us back to our earlier discussion of disambiguation. Any 
behavior, any joint action, looked in itself, will appear historically specific, 
creative and relatively fr^e or random. Any behavior when looked at in the 
context of other behaviors to which it is response and condition will appear 
overly determined the more it is placed within the performances of actions at 
higher and higher hierarchical levels. This can lead us back to the general 
statement of our approach to social action which we made earlier in the intro- 
duction and used throughout this work: social action is the joint achievement 
of structured differentiation in uncertainty. In this statement, 

- -joint" refers to the interactional, cooperative base of action; 

- -achievement" refers to the fact that all actions have to be practically 
performed in real time? 

- "structured" refers to the fact that all actions are part of higher 
level systems that are themselves cybernetically controlled? 

- "differentiation" refers to the fact that while the various participants 
to one action all perform this one thing, they do not all practically 
do the same th ingis ; 
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- "uncertainty" refers to cybernetic control. 



C; SECONDARY SPECIFICATION OF SUBSYSTEMS 

When talking about the structuring of behavior, we have until now only 
mentioned the behavioral consequences of the interplay between, on the one 
hand, uncertainty and danger of entropic randomness, and, on the other hand, 
controlling conditions and feedback. We have emphasized the extent to which 
what appears like random occurrences can always be understood as controlled 
performances after a level shift. We have not specifically discussed the fact 
that, given the complexity of even the lower levels, the randomization of the 
behavior of any unit at these levels caused by the uncertainty of their inter- 
action with units of the same order at the next level can become relatively 
systematized in its randomness with respect to the requirements of the 
functioning of this other level. In more concrete terms: while all behaviors 
of a family in relation to other families or institutions like the school can be 
understood in terms of the requirements of the joint tasks which schools and 
families perform in our society, the feedback the school gives to families 
is uncertain enough for the families to persist in doing things that are, not 
what the school may require. In other words, an "error," a divergent behavior, 
may become systematized, constantly reproduced and, in some ways "typical" 
of the behavior of the family. Thus, we saw how the Farrells could elaborate 
on the school requirements about homework by insisting that Sheila state 
the grounds on which she found the right answers to her mothers homework 
questions. 

The literature on wkich we have relied to arrive at the understanding which 
we presented earlier has little to say about this. In general, in spite of the 
general recognition that lower levels must be understood in terms of higher 
ones, ethnographic Accounts generally end up treating the higher level considered 
as the ultimate one. Thus most studies of family structures do not systematically 
draw the consequences from the fact that families are themselves part of societies. 
Studies of larger social structures do not always look at the specific structure 
under study as the historical achievement in uncertainty which it also is. In 
this analytic process, the various sources of structuration for the level under 
consideration are confused. In particular, it becomes very difficult to sort 
out the extent to which an analyzed structural constraint is to be understood as 
a product of the unit's relation to other units in a wider system or whether it 
is to be understood as somehow developed by the unit itself as an elaboration 
over the uncertainty of the feedback which it receives. Only anthropologists 
can be said to have systematically tried to deal for what is known as "cultural 
variation" and, even here, the interactional processes which make such variation 
- possible are not always well understood. 

It is particularly important that we discuss the issue here since we make 
rather strong statements about the Farrells or the Kinneys as integrated, differen- 
tiated units. The danger here, as we mentioned repeatedly during the analysis, 
is that this unity be understood in an "oversocialized" manner. The regulation 
of the Farrells, so that they can be seen as one structure doing certain things 
in common in relation to what other units are doing to them is a complex, and 
relatively fragile, accomplishment of a certain kind. Furthermore, it must be 
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emphasized that the shift from a consideration of what Mrs. F.rrell doe. during 
the homework scene to a consideration of what, the four partners are doing in 
their familial life is a shift in level. What we say about one level is «ot 
directly relevant to what we say about the next. To use the convenient linguistic 
analogy, the traditional phonemic analysis of "pat" as being made up of three 
phonemes /p/, /ae/, A/, emphasizes that the three can be specif ied without 
reference to the environments in which they are found. Conversely the word 
itself, as a semantic unit, has a value that is incommensurate to the semantic 
value of the constituent phonemes. Similarly, when analyzing the Farrells, we 
can specify the specific constitution of each member of the family. But this 
specification is irrelevant to the functioning of the higher unit in those 
contexts in which it is this unit as such that is significant. In the context 
of "education," for example, it is certain that "the school" is dependent for 
its own organization on "families." The children must have a place to go to 
"after" school. But the school is not dependent upon the individual Farrells. 
That Mrs. Farrell should be an activist, that her husband should be a truck 
driver who is made educationally questionable by the other members of the 
, family, all this is irrelevant to the school. Conversely, the actual personality 
of Sheila's teacher and, even more so, the type of relationships that she may 
have with other teachers or the principal, are of no concern to the Farrells, as 
long as, as a whole, they have a school for Sheila to attend. The analytic 
question then becomes one of accounting for the mode of relationships between 
such institutions in an analogous fashion to the manner a linguist may describe 
syntactic relationships without worrying about phonemic ones. 

We briefly dealt with such relational structures in our discussion of the 
broadest of constraints over the Farrells* literacy. It was clear to us that 
what could appear as a personal literacy developed somewhat randomly by the 
operation of processes internal to either them individually or even them as a 
particular type of family, was to be understood as the much less random product 
of the quality of the relationships between institutions characteristic of our 
society as a whole. Our ethnography was not however intended to provide a full 
account of such relationships. It was rather intended to investigate the way in 
which the impact of such relationships is not quite what we might expect. The 
Farrells, as a unit, have not choice but to relate with the institutions around 
them in ways that are made coherent to these institutions either because of 
their own direct action or simply because of the feedback that. is offered to 
their actions by the institutions. But, when we shift downward one level, we 
come to realize that the constraints from the higher level that are necessarily 
dealt with are not fully determinant of the internal organization of the family. 
We saw this initially when we saw how varied our sample of working class families 
turned out to be. We now see this as a necessary aspect of the hierarchical 
organization of human interaction. 

This still leaves us with the issue of the structuring of the Farrells as 
a particular kind of family. To reiterate, what de-randomized the performance 
of homework is the fact that it is a part of a broader sequence significant at a 
level in which, quite literally, FAMILIES relate to SCHOOLS. What de-randomized 
the performance of the extra sequence of meta-questioning among the Farrells is 
the fact that it can be shown to be one instance of a style of relating among 
them that is more characteristic of them as a special kind of organism than it 
is of each of them. What renders this argument apparently difficult to make is 
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the fact that each Farrell behaves in very different ways. The temptation then 
is to approach this behavior as if it were the simple product of internal 
differences. Without denying such differences, we want the analysis to focus on 
the fact that the actual performance of these differences is dependent upon a 
general agreement. We want to stress also that the very organisation of the 
Farrells leads them to act out in specific ways that only make sense in terms of 
the relations that they ha^e among each other. The most striking illustration 
of this was the matter of Mr. Farrell's apparent incompetence. Within the 
family he justified his partner's opinions by not asserting his competence. He 
had been a rather good student until the last years of high school and we 
sometimes had the feeling that he might still have been more competent than his 
position let him show. We suspected also that Joe Kinney's sanctioned incompe- 
tence was aiso a joint creation. Here again, however, the issue is not so much 
that Mr. Farrell, or Joe, are or are made to be incompetent. It is rather that 
they are made to relate with their partners on the basis of assumed incompetence 
so that even an example of competence will be treated in terms of a canonical 
situation of incompetence. The "empty chair" sequence which we analyzed at some 
length malces the point very well: after it became evident that Joe had performed 
something that was in fact extremely competent, Mrs. Kinney abundantly exclaims 
about how nice he has just been, thereby underlying that this competence is 
something extra-ordinary. Incompetence here is totally interactional; it is 
only relevant (i.e., non-random in terms of the pattern of the interaction) to 
the pattern of this interaction. We cannot assume that this means that Joe will 
also be incompetent in school, when he is placed within different relational 
structures. 

We come back presently to the issue of transfer. Before we do, we feel it 
is necessary briefly to discuss the processes that give rise to the specification 
of relational styles within families (and by extension, of course, to any within 
small human groups that spend significant amounts of time together performing 
differentiated tasks — e.g., classrooms, offices, gangs, etc.). To do this, we 
must refer again to the fact that the canonical form of any interaction is never 
anything more than the form in terms of which specific acts defined as relevant 
to it are evaluated as being in fact relevant. It represents the teleological 
pattern that organizes the feedback inputs which partners in an interaction give 
each other as they seek to perform a certain action. We must stress again that 
the actual performance of the action is an uncertain accomplishment so that any 
one behavior is somehow "wrong" and in need of some feedback to bring it back 
where it is supposed to go. This means that any' performance of a patterned 
sequence will always be somehow unique and could never be repeated in its 
details. From the point of view of the whole action, however, such variations 
in performance are irrelevant as long as something has happened that has 
accomplished it. It is this uncertainty and insignificance of certain kinds of 
variation that can be exploited to create specific ways of accomplishing the 
overall action. In other words, through various learning processes, it is 
possible to overlay a structure, or a canonical sequence, with another structure 
that fulfills all the requirements of the higher one but adds a new level of 
determination. This new structure is itself nothing more than a teleological 
pattern. The Farrells must still act out their own patterns in uncertainty. 
But neither can they act except in terms of this pattern. 

This does not mean, of course, that this pattern does not have a history 
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and cannot change. Had we been able to conduct a more thorough investigation of 
this history, we might have been able to see now it evolved. It is certain that 
the Parrells have not always exhibited the homeostatic satisfaction that we saw 
them in during our fieldwork. There was a long stormy period in their relation- 
ship when it would have appeared pathological and on the point of rupture. It 
is certain that it will change in the future as the children grow up, new ones 
get born, Mrs. Parrell continues school, or even more unpredictable events take 
place. The Parrells are too small a group to provide very powerful feedback to 
the members. The very fact that the creative uniqueness of their pattern is the 
product of a blind spot within the requirements of higher levels suggest that 
the feedback that the Parrells receive from the outside can only be disruptive 
to their organization. It allows them to have an organization, but it does not 
support any specific one— at the level that interests us, of course. 

D. THE ISSUE OF COMPETENCE TRANSFERS 

With the preceding considerations on the structuring of family life, we 
are better equipped to deal with the fundamental issue which triggered this 
research: "in what ways can we say that a child's expedience within his or her 
family so shape personal competence that this child will perform better on 
school tests than other children from different backgrounds?" Or, "in what ways 
can we say that a coherent performance in certain settings, with certain people 
and for certain goals, leads to another kind of coherent performance, in other 
settings, with other people and for other goals—the kind of performance that 
the school formally and symbolically sanctions as 'competent'?" 

It should go without saying, by now, that we do not think that this transfer 
is a simple matter of course. It is easy enough to argue that Sheila is privi- 
leged over Joe on at least two counts: the feedback that Sheila receives from 
her parents is consistent with a fundamental evaluation of Sheila as "competent." 
Joe receives the opposite kind of feedback. It is also evident that the extra- 
elaboration over the imposed homework scene which the Parrells have developed 
is homologous in form to the most fundamental structures of school teaching 
(Mehan, 1979). One could argue that Sheila is thus prepared by her family to 
what will happen to her in school and that she is not surprised or submitted to 
any kind of culture shock. This may explain the edge which she may have had 
over some of her classmates. This edge could then be transformed into the type 
of position within the classroom that would make her be noticed by the teacher 
as "a good student" and then be placed in such a position within the class 
structure that she would easily continue to appear competent. 

It is certain that some of the above must have been going on and that it 
continued to be operative. We do not have the data to make any definitive 
statement about the exact process of Sheila's adaptation in school. But we know 
enough about classroom structure to know that a class, like a family, is a 
complex social event in which differentiated roles are performed according to 
principles that have little to do with personal competence. Such competence, of 
course, is the dominant symbolic structure that organizes the discourse and. 
ritualization of the classroom. But the accent on competence is, in school as 
we saw it be among the Parrells and the Kinneys, a joint social achievement. In 
other words, Sheila can only be seen as competent in school to the extent that 
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her teacher and fellow students conspire in Baking her appear competent. 
Furthermore, in a school setting where competence is specifically understood as 
a finely gradated event with various children being placed at various places 
within the ranking system. In this sense differential performance on tests 
validates the need for testing and grades which validates back the evaluation 
of a child and the biographical fate that is then assigned him. Sheila s 
competence, by definition, is another child's incompetence. In the long run, as 
she is put in competition with larger and larger numbers of children, it will 
probably be more and more difficult for her to maintain the appearance of 
competence. After all, both her parents were reasonably successful in school. 
And yet they have not been able to transform this apparent competence into 
anything else than a reproduction of the biography of their parents. Whatever 
their personal competence on any abstract scale, whatever Sheila's competence, 
there is no justification to assume that their position in life is dependent 
on it. This must also mean that there is no way to extrapolate any kind of 
abstract competence to a biography. Sheila's competence will only make a 
difference for her to the extent that she can integrate it within social systems 
that will acknowledge it. Tragically enough, this acknowledgement can only be 
made in the context of some other child's incompetence. Even though Sheila and 
Joe do not know each other, they are, unwittingly but inescapably, contexts to 
each other. Similarly the Farrells are contexts to the Kinneys and—to the 
extent that we, researchers and readers of this report, are members of the same 
society submitted to the same social forces—we, too, are contexts to them. 

To be a context to someone else's performance is, in some way, to be 
responsible for that other person. But this kind of social responsibility must 
be understood in a broad fashion. We went to great length in this report not to 
offer handles for those who would want to blame Joe for his failure, or to 
congratulate Sheila for her success. We do not want to blame either (or congra- 
tulate) their mothers and teachers. They are the most immediate context to 
Joe's and Sheila's school performance. As such we could suggest ways for Mrs. 
Kinney to increase Joe's competitiveness by rearranging certain aspects of his 
immediate environment. We could help the Farrells get Sheila into a school that 
would challenge her into moving further faster. All this would be nice for the 
children and their families. At the most explicit levels of their consciousness, 
this is just what they yearn for: to see their children succeed better in 
school, go to better schools and—assumedly— to move on to better occupations 
and incomes than they have. 

Such reorganization of these families would not change the social conditions 
that make such parental efforts necessary. If rewards are distributed in terms 
of one's place at the finish line of a kind of race, not everybody will get 
these rewards, However fair the race, only one will win. To improve one 
person's absolute performance is only efficient if others do not improve theirs. 
As more and more people compete in marathon races, times which, a generation 
ago, would have been records are now just good, and the ratio of winners to 
losers remains the same. However good American schools become, however sensitive 
American parents become to schools requirements, however sensitive teachers 
become to familial background, however high average SAT scores become, only so 
many students will still be admitted to Harvard College. Some others will have 
to drive our buses and trucks. If we win, it is because others lose. To this 
extent, we participate in failure. 
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The issue of responsibility is one that cannot be limited to certain 
persons and institutions. We are all responsible, though in different ways and 
for different things. We should encourage Mrs. Kinney to read, to recognise 
Joe's competence. We should encourage Joe's teachers to challenge him. But 
those who have the power of making the processes involved explicit, the social 
scientists and educators, share in the responsibility. They too must be 
encouraged to do what is in their realm. They are in particular responsible for 
not diverting attention from the structure of the race as race which makes an 
issue out of competence. Those who design schools, educators and politicians, 
also have the responsibility of wondering whether the race is necessary, whether 
competence should be an issue, why education and literacy should be something to 
race about, whether the distribution of institutional roles should be done 
according to other criteria than school-guaranteed competence. Until such 
questions are answered: 

Never send to know for whom the bell of Joe's failure tolls; it 
tolls for thee. 
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APPENDIX A 
The Kinneys: A Profile 
(by Ann Morison) 



1 . Hous ehold Composition 

Maryanne Kinney and Robert Kinney are both of Irish-American descent. 
Mrs Kinney's father was born in County Cork and her mother's people came 
from the Roscommon region. The Kinney family, being more dispersed and having 
arrived in America some time earlier, find it more difficult to trace which 
of their relatives are living in Ireland today. 

Mrs. Kinney's father found his way to the Bronx, where he met and married 
young Katherine Brogan, Mrs. Kinney's mother. K. Brogan came from a large 
family, having three sisters and three brothers. Those who survived are still 
living in Kingsland. Mr. Cooney got to know the borough "like the back of 
his hand" through his job as a city bus driver, a job he held until he retired. 
Now his favorite pastime is looking over the racing form. Mrs. Kinney charac- 
terizes him as a man who says little to family and non-family alike. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kinney have been living separately a few doors apart for two 
years— Mr. Kinney in their former apartment in her aunt's house, and Mrs Kinney 
in a second-floor apartment in a three-family house around the corner. Their 
daughter Kathleen, age 11, and son Joe, age 9, live with their mother, but 
visit regularly and speak frequently with their father (see Figure 6). 

Joe, the focal child in the family, has experienced some difficulty with 
literacy skills as evaluated independently by his parents, school and Teachers 
College Reading Center. Throughout the year he has left his regular classroom 
to attend remedial reading and mathematics lessons scheduled twice weekly for 
each subject. Joe's mother observes him to have "a very short attention span, 
unable to sit still for explanations, discussions or story telling for even a 
minute and needing to be up running around much of the time." Frequently, he 
seems unable to answer questions at home about assigned homework that is reviewed 
or worked on at home together with either his mother or grand-mother. His SRA 
test scores and report cards both indicate that he is not reading at grade 
level. So do the Teachers College Reading Center tests. 

Joe can be very active physically—literally attempting to climb walls, 
running and playing both in the house and outdoors. He can also be quiet as 
when watching T.V., playing with toys, or looking at comics. In the face of poor 
leadership he persisted with Cub Scouts. He is on the Little League team. He 
enjoys sports, "Rigby" in the Post , the family fish tank, electronic pocket 
games, trains, building battleship models, and eating. 

Joe's sister Kathleen is a contrast in many ways. Her father has described 
her as "the one who's always been more into books and those types of things, 
whereas the boy likes sports— that' s just the difference." Of the two children 
she has generally been regarded as more studious and more adept socially? only 
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recently have such adolescent concerns as braces, girl friends, prank telephone 
calls, getting her own way, soap operas, writing and receiving fan and 
popular singing groups proven of greater interest than bringing home a 9°^ 
report card. She has an undying affection for Mickey Mouse and Raiders of the 
Lost Ark paraphernalia, collectibles, animals and naming things, and unrelenting 
fears about rain storms, insects, and the dark. Joe teases Kathleen as much as 
possible, and they disagree many times on any given day, but not excessively it 
seems, given the number of hours they spend in each other's company. 

Both children have one best same-age friend with whom they spend most of 
their free time. Mrs. Kinney is a very good friend of Kathleen friend's mother, 
and she is a friend of Joe's friend's mother. As a result there is probably a 
little less back-and-for th between the Kinney family and Joe's friend than 
between the family and Kathleen's friend. Still, Joe's friend is invited over 
to play often, and seems to be the kind of well-mannered, quiet, considerate 
child that parents are glad to see. Kathleen and her friend took an oath as 
blood sisters some time ago, swearing that they would one day pursue the same 
jobs and share an apartment together. A major consideration just now is gaining 
the confidence of their parents so as to be able to spend unsupervised tiome 
together after school or weekends at one house or the other. It has been my 
observation that both twosomes exclude through word and deed the other sibling 
with or without friend. Thus there is more diadic than small group socializing 
going on for both children. Although both children are "close" to their six 
cousins on their mother's side, they live far enough away that they see one 
another mainly on special occasions or at prearranged visits, rather than 
spontaneously. v 

The other single most significant person moving in and out of the household 
is Mrs. Kinney's mother. Not infrequently on school days she walks over the 
first thing in the morning for early coffee and, assuming their mother s 
role, gets the children up, out, and off to school so that Mrs. Kinney can 
get an early start to work. Also, unless the children have scheduled after- 
school activities, it is their grandma who expects them at her house after 
school, provides the snacks, decides abcut playing or TV watching, and often, 
before Mrs. Kinney comes by for them, has the two of them to dinner. 

Although Mrs. Kinney's older brother and two younger ~ststers are all 
living in the greater metropolitan area, she is the only child who has remained 
on the block. She feels that she and the children are much more under scrutiny 
and vulnerable to her mother's influence than if they were living further away. 
On the other hand, the apartment in her aunt's house across the street from 
her parents' house, available to her and Mr. Kinney soon after they got married, 
was such a good and necessary idea financially that staying nearby was the . 
practical thing to do at the time. Recently, while conflicted over both wanting 
to exercise her independence and feeling she needs the support of her family, 
Mrs. Kinney has wanted to remain near enough to her husband to make it possible 
for the children to see their father with ease. 
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2 . Living and Working Arr angements, 

„ r8 . Kinney has worked as "a secretary in . mul tiered '-•"^"^ 
/ k *a lief fan vears. At the time we met, and during otner mgn 

work six days a veE cosition. As such her annual salary . increased from 

into a program assistant P° sltl ° n ' * k as a 8aleaTia n for a 

■ ~a t-K<. cams After ten years he continues to taxe nune 
his income has remained the same. Arter ten y 

after taxes a little less than $200 a week. Although he does what he can ror 
them Mrs Kinney and the children, live primarily on her income.. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Kinney completed their education through the twelfth 
arade a a earby parochial commercial, high school. Since graduation Mrs 
Kinney has preferred to try to gain practical experience through nonschool and 
Kinney n<a& ^l^^^l a , n^iunp* was never spoken in her 

work situations, and recounts how the word college was never po 
childhood home. Increasingly, she has felt the press ure or P«°P" 

„ . -ajor university in the city while -or . ?g u U t- . 
ultimately too demanding and ended Mr. Kinney s enoi.. 

Mrs Kinney's job requires considerable business literacy skill in a 
♦ ♦ ^n teaches workers fairly complicated, eventually repetitious 

the Project. In the final stages of completion, these tiles are y s 
tne projec . „ it . f , how disorganized" they can be. The sneer 

-»«.«.,.,«> frainina volume , can make the processing task overwneminy , 
in a massive training volume , ca r regulate advancement 

the agency. This system, which sort of bra "f* J^"* J"J are looke d 

w^s^s or does not .p... to .ho. -J J- JJ^J ^0" SS. 

- Ues! and -hether this is done in a casual perfunctory «nn.r , or in .« reful. 
in depth manner ^f^^^Tt-r^«. - 

strictly" esricteo s.t -detained * descriptions which li.it exposure 
o e. P,o"«""nc«„tlv.s, and on-the-job learning Nevertheless, the joh 
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offers security, a commute out of the neighborhood to *n interesting part of the 
city, and a steady income. 

The three-family house where Mrs. Kinney and the children live is one of 
' cnur^-scnool. one 

IZ Tt - « ^nSTtJr^ commercial street in town The people who 

f n r r t o^he!hou 8 :ir;sc:^ i8 T nt ££^2 52 

C W ro 8 u hT- ron f c ' of fencing off the ground . floor windows 
V°l the sidewalk On this particular block, it Is one of many houses that 
nas a high stooP and a neat row of battered garbage cans somewhere nearby, with 
a small patch of arass (and sometimes a tree) in back rather than out front 
T^e sidewalks look swept, and the street itself is usually litter-free, which 
contributes to an overall sense of orderliness. 

tvo other notable features about this block are the Leeson lounge, south at 
► u 7 n block on the corner at Nashawa Street-the only one in town that 

opens at m. yfa "und-and the tiny white-frame Catholic church continues 
Thold its 11,.:.. service every Sunday one door from the Kinney home On the 

!n ™m„r at Nashawa Street, across from the Leeson Lounge, is a drugstore 
^ TvuZZ iViTZes into'account its largely Polish- and -glish-spea king 
clientele by posting signs in two languages. It is at Nashawa stree * . J;* 6 
biocfs runninrnortn-south change from strictly residential to a combination 
blocks tu " nl "9;"°' , h mo stly two floors, sometimes three floors, 

Th* f»r side of the cross-street to the north' offers a slightly different 
collec iof of Places to visit-on one corner the local branch of the borough 
library which is opened on a very limited basis, and the other corner Howard s 
Je? lessen -.A little closer to Main Avenue is the nearest newstand, pizza 
stand! VT**& stocked hobby supply store that Joe and his family frequent. 

The door of the Kinney's apar tment ' opens off of the'dimly lit, second 
ilJiTnn at the too of the stairs: Rather than walking up to a closed 
IT, ul "cu^Vforlisnors to be greeted out in*. * ™ « 

more family members. Stepping into the square-shaped living roo,, is a 

7enle of soarseness, .yet the subtle carpeting, dark-wood-veneer paneling, 
Thotos! and Personal Sterns around the room counter any feelings of bareness. 

Directly inside the front door to the. right is a long, low wooden table 
bench^ic^is both .n t ^££££«?£* EST. a S --fes. 
££2: ^EjiTk an oversized bentwood and 




cane rocking chair, an oak Windsor-style chair, a two-shelf TV table for both 
the color TV and the stereo receiver-tape player, and a small, round, wooden 
magazine "tub." The floor is used for watching TV, listening to records* 
reading, or playing games. If more seating is needed for TV viewing, which 
seems to happen individually more than in groups, chairs are brought 4 in from 
the kitchen. Two waist-high to ceiling, built-in bookshelves on the wall 
facing the door contain porcelain pieces, a small collection of hummel plates, 
special occasion framed photos, the ten-gallon fish tank, several leprechaun 
figures, and other prized statuary. The lighting in this room comes from a 
large, sheer-curtained window during the day and a shaded ceiling fixture at 
night To the right of the window is the doorway to the good sized, modern 
bathroom. As a general rule, reading materials are not kept or carried into the 
bathroom. 

To the left of the living room window is the open doorway to the kitchen, 
the area in the house with the greatest traffic. The closet directly to the 
left inside the kitchen doorway contains bathroom supplies, linens, and cleaning 
equipment, plus Mrs. Kinney's file folders for family records. Directly to 
the right of the doorway is the one telephone in the house--a wall phone with 
an extra long cord. In back of it on the wall is a small calendar; on the 
adjacent wall hangs a linen calendar. .The other larger wall calendar, on 
which dates, and events are written, is on view between closet and refrigerator. 
Anyone in the family can and does write on it such reminders as the day and 
time for: play rehearsals (K) , Bingo, tupperware family visits (RA) , Little 
League (J), relatives leaving/returning, birthdays, anniversaries, or special 
events (anyone) , 

Most conversations take place in the kitchen, usually while one or more 
persons are seated in oak captain's chairs around the round wood-grain, formica- 
top kitchen table. Centered on the wall at a convenient height above the 
table are two small but most important shelves. On and around them are placed 
a small collection of tin antique replica containers, postal or greeting cards 
that have been received, a small piggy bank with the message "Good Luck from 
Ireland n painted on its side, an occasional newspaper clipping (more often 
than not an announcement or details of an upcoming event in town), such items 
as stamps and cigarettes, a clock, a collection of Kathleen 1 s Walt Disney 
miniatures, and a 7 X/ s table stenciled on cardboard. This space is used 
much in the same way as a bulletin board might be used in other homes. Some- 
where in this vicinity, maybe just below ort the table in a glass bowl, new 
pieces of information which are brought home, especially from school, come to 
rest and are reviewed and/or discussed while a disposition is pending. Examples 
noted over a year's time include a "Treatment Agency Report" (health note) 
sent home with Kathleen and filled out and signed by the school nurse, an 
invitation to participate in the YMCA summer day program for children of working 
parents, a list of items Joe will need to take with him on a Cub Scout camp-out 
weekend, and a birthday greeting card that was received. Although some bits are 
around longer than others, most of this information seems to pertain to events 
which either have just happened or are about to happen. Turnover seems fairly 
rapid, as this space never becomes cluttered or a storage space. This space 
functions as a desk would— holding miscellaneous, unrelated material that needs 
to be reviewed and/or discussed pending a disposition, t 
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. . . across the room from the table, a shallow 

Practically within -^'s reach across the roo« and sink , on 

torage cupboard has been built three graduated, unlabeled 

top of it, well within reach, "^^^^^^pftcSer and creamer set, glass 
white porcelain covered 3 ars, a large P" c ^ Sandwiched in on both 

jars that hold tea, and a "^J,™^., ot other matters which Mrs. 

sides of the box are ^^SuT^TS-i^ ^ 4t U * ^ 
Kinney must see to. Centerea quiet y ^ appropriately enough 

whose title an \ meSSa th :/r h ! f iiir s nurtu ed, food is kept and prepared, and 

mofh^es^^^ tttt m *£l 2£ the 

Concern irish L e P rechaun,- -an Xrish 

Toast," and the Celtic cross and prayer. 

and vitamins sit out. ™»?'«£^^^'%^?J^ beeS brought 

Two windows and new. light-colored flooring (always swept Cle.n and 
shining, »a*e this too. the brigh £^^ r Z P^cts and. with 

work on homework. 

TO the left o £ the living too. is the 
probably the least private of the J lee P 1 "^ °^ ^ , clearly visible from the 
l y aouble doors ° h o eT^ner '.no brother must dome and 

rilonTr.. - «JT2«l. the family's only = . closet/storage space 
for clothing, or other belongings in regular use bu need in to b. put originally 
way. Recently. Kathleen ^'"^s'Ts wel l as the small antique white 
for the "'^ '°S;. £OI ,£ o°the t * are her statue of Mary and rosary 
dresser where it sits, r^ext ^ _ b m« naoerback books was moved 

b eads and her four-shelf %^-J£"^l*S£Z M . are now in 
IS. e! T^tsest to't^est of the apa^ent the -.Us of her rc^are 

around her room as possible. 

» °. TJ'T-^^-S: ^"f^U'rr louses 

^twln ^ndlrUeer: eli, abac, of ^ P^elsT . 0 St.r°»a.s 

material^ r is'oed! Ycrucif " . His window, lis. the windows in his 
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mother's room, overlooks Leeson Street. 

Like any family in transition, where part of the P^^al ho *■ iB 
r^JZ .nri the rest is either somewhere else or was left behind, there is 
He C of"a"ness! or non-completeness, about th; . house. Having . moved 
only a year and a half ago to their present apartment and with a very few 
things it seems that Mrs. Kinney's first priority was to maintain a sense of 
^ the children. Finding a ^lean, safe place that was convenient 

to schooled falltly and affordable was important. • Secondary concerns were 
°o t furnishings and what to put on the walls. When the new television was 
H«,,nhr and then later the bedroom set, Mrs. Kinney would say, You can t sit 
on ft 'b It.. " w ch would indicate that she feels lackihg or without certain 
base furnishings. On the other hand, she makes no apologies jnd ^ no 
complaints about the limited surroundings, being more inclined to simply otter 
a matter of fact "that's the way it is for now" explanation. 

The Kinneys seem to arrange themselves with respect to time in ways similar 
to how they arrange themselves with respect to space, i.e., in a kind of tnere 

s a time ana place for everything- fashion. Mrs. Kinney and the children 
iJJnize their weekdays so as to follow well-established routines before, 
during anS after work or school; weekends typically are reserved for shopping, 
out ng s, Joe or Kathleen sleeping over either at a dad S 

house! special occasion family get-togethers, errand, and church. 

a* in other limited-space, one bathroom, and working-mother families, 
a certain amount o negotiation and cooperation need be worked out among family 
mernoe s on the basis or their various personal habits Since Kathleen is 
the slowest in the mornings and Joe the fastest, Kathleen gets called a little 
after 7 "so she can have 30 minutes to wake up and try to get out of bed. 
He moth« attributes her getting-up difficulty to her inability r or refusal 
to go to sleep at night, which reportedly is a function of her fear of the 
dark Not infrequently, Mrs. Kinney is awakened after midnight or 1:00 a.m., 
either by tne sound of the television or by Kathleen coming into her room By 
contrast is ready "in five minutes,- so he gets called^t :30 and n and 
out of the bathroom before Kathleen gets off the edge of her bed. She «>en 
can spend the next half hour getting ready in her own s J^ tio n B '*£- £ ad 
for half-hour from 8:00 to 8:30, Joe likes and often will leave by 8 00. If 

n tin sneo homework remains from the night before, he will ----^usly 
complete.it in the morning, not liking to go to school „ up 
finished. The latest either of the children can leave home for the walk up 
the hill" to school if 8:15. 

Mrs. Kinney puts on coffee and gets ready for work between 7:00 and 7:30. 
Prom a transportation point of view, if she leaves at 7:30, sh< , inds t at 
all goes well, she may be able to get to the office by 8:00. The flex time 
a angement at work means that if workers sign in at 8:00, gey can eave 
at 4-30- if they sign in at 8:01, they can leave at 4:31, etc. Another 
scheduling factor is that the later she leaves, the longer the commute seems 
to fake Therefore, her mother often comes over so she can leave early before 
the the kids are ready to go. 
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Their grandmother will schedule her time so as to be at her house, where 
fh v will be expected to go directly after school unless they are participating 
S L .PPr-ed scheduled school or group activity. This time together begins 
o^ime'between 1:40, when school is dismissed and 2:00 in th« , . "«noon. 
Routinely thev change put of their school uniforms for playclothes the first 
T$ Jhey have a snack, maybe watch TV a bit, and then begin to do their 
homework. 

^ The children most often eat supper at their grand-parents' house, before 
their mother collects them when she gets back from work, usually any tl J e 
oetwee« 5:30 and 6:30. By then, unless she has been given extra worR, Kath leen 
usuallyhas her homework out of the way. For Joe, homework time, Stage II, 
bigins'wSen they get back home. This consists of Mrs. Kinney finding out what 
was assigned, done, and not done before they sit down together at the kitchen 
table to finish it. This very often continues until 9:00 p.m. or until they 
both "had it," or until, bedtime. Mrs. Kinney will often fix her own supper 
while she talks to the kids. 

3. institutional Arrangements 

It is Mrs. Kinney's mother who is able to point out along what street, in 
which parks and neighborhoods, the town has changed. While these changes 
and the new faces they have brought are not altogether welcome, they are accom- 
odated Through's sort of "us-them" world view and resigned, -sistant jccept ance 
of a "what can you do?" nature. Reportedly, there is a racist sentiment and 
commentary api^ty in her parents' house, which Mrs Kinney rejects and disl Res 
because of how it influences the children. To her dismay, both Joe and Kathleen 
Tave beef heard to express the sentiments of their elders about the obstacle of 
m a „„ Ki a ri<c« at certain recreation areas or a general fear and suspicion or 
wne^H spa " Ve working and living. The third generation fucKing-of-tongue 
Point of view can be overheard sitting next to a group of men talking P^cs 

morning coffee at the local McDonald's. It is echoed by ?^y-haired adies 
jostled by rambunctious youths near the bus stop. It is the view that their 
^dollars built and maintained the community for all these years only to see 
If being taken over by youth from neighboring communities where the people have 
not worked anS planned/ Now the^ids of ^*'s and Kathleen's generation are 
being pushed out by large groups 'of hostile outsiders, who are claiming it 
as their territory and who are not of a mind to share. Hence, in what is 
articulated there is the posture of being threatened as well as being encroached 
upon Tnere seems to be n^desire on the part of the old community to work 
together or share space with people who seem neither to invest in or care about 
Jnl community^ "nsteao, a separatist or segregationist policy has been set up 
as a wToi coping with these newcomers. By contrast, people of various ethnic 
extraction who are working and/or living in the town-the Chinese 9"*^°"" 
on llln Avenue and the large number of Polish families, schoolmates, and shop- 
keepers — seem to be more acceptable. 

It seems, then, that in part the Kinneys are Irish, by virtue of not 
being newcome s b^ck , Hispanic, Oriental, or Polish. Moreover this knowledge 
is Seeply rooted in the greater knowledge they convey concerning what the 
community consisted of when they arrived and what they have done, both as home 
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owners and through the church, to establish and maintain themselves, their 
facilities, and their children, and their children's children. 

On a more personal basis, the family surname, when spoken or written, is 
used to signal others who are of the same group. It is surely not chance 
that that while the family is out for a walk, it is waylaid by a McGouhgl in 
I5d g eeted oy an O'Leary. Not only does Mrs. Kinney place herself as Irish, 
but others classify her as such for purposes of some specific kinds of social 
interact on When they meet, others do not stop and join in the conversation, 
even if they are nodding acquaintances. In this way, certain boundaries are 
Taintained between people with a certain name and ^l^^\^ k ?^ § 
n a m» B At home their name and coat of arms adorn the ashtray in the Kitcnen, 
and he b a£h tow 1 in ^ bathroom-emblems which make a difference to them, 
and which are recognizable to others. These emblems are displayed by choice and 
are most relevant to the few people who use them. 

Possibly it is the impossible-to-separate, intertwined nature of the 
catholic Church-parochial school which is so notably represented by the 
combination of pieces which stand for either Irish or Catholic, or both 
in the most public room, the Kitchen, it is difficult to gaze at something 
•Irish" without the eye also taking in an item which says -Catholic." The china 
p ggy bank w?tS the words, "Good Luck from Ireland" painted on the side s s on 
the shelf above the kitchen table. Attached to the bottom of the same shelf is 
Joe's (Parochial) school picture, showing the children in their traditional 
unUoUs a behtnd a sign that names the school Above ^e kitchen sin be o« the 
cupboards at about adult eye level, hangs a plaque with the Celtic cross and 
a prayer to "An Irish Toast" plaque. As the eye continues around the room, 
Amoves from the next plaque, "An Irish Leprechaun " to the molding at 
of the wall of c.he area above the storage cabinet which holds two small religious 
I c ures pne o Mary, one of the Holy Family. On the table there may be a 
candle with a map of Ireland on it as well as the Kinney ashtray. 

The family attends Mass every Sunday, sometimes in the ">°™ing, °^ e n 
at 6:30 in the'evening. They attend even in the hottest Wea ^"'^^^3^. 
during the summer time they may walk the other direction to St. Stan a because 
if h»« air conditioning. They dress informally, attendance and comfort being 
p im"y! looks secondary. Individually, Joe attends altar boy meetings, Kathleen 
is proud to display her various strands of rosary beads, and Mrs. Kinney occa- 
sLnaUy mentions quietly the significance of prayer as it relates to particular 
I Ucuis^ces or outcomes. Mrs. Conney mentions news * ch Peru- to membe rs 
of her Rosary Club. Mrs. Kinney herself must either see to it that she schedules 

r f to work at church Bingo a minimum of three evenings a year o else be 
assessed a healthy fine. A contingent responsibility on these occasions is aalli 
"chances." Since workers who are assigned to sell chances are mm strictly 
monitored by bosses, in terms of time spent and number of chances sold it can 
Turn out V be an unenjoyable activity where the the em P* asl * ™ earnin9 

money than conviviality. In addition to Bingo assignments, the family is 
encouraged to participate throughout the year in any number of other church- 
sponsoJed social events, the primary purpose for which, accor i 9 
Kinney, is also to raise money, in lieu of full disclosure on fiscal otters, 
f.m! ^isina efforts by the church continue to be something of a battle. Mrs. 
• Kinney e^ains "at parishioners who have sought to find out the budgetary 
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sometimes e»en adequate » cnurch bull.tin .r. sometimes 

changes in programs or plans which appear in the c oi . C ussions on 

surprising and may ~ ^.EftS'S^SSS. "e school continues to as, 
topics of concern. The net result ' accounting or changes in 

for increases in tuition regues M . the for an accou ^ ^ 

tuition policy seem to fall on deaf «rs. children to parochial 

to pay more tuition as long as she wants "send fm , ily . sc hool-church 
school. As she ha. e»P er '^S to her overall sens, of 
SSSiSS. -5 the'schoor 'what it offers and what it costs. 

4 Pedag ogical arrangements 

Ze-^hoorL^craUon'meeting -.ics-off speech to parents in the fall. 

Th e several entrances to the school „« Jj*"^ ^c^ne'doT " 
the front door, and visitors are asked about their bu ^ 
before being allowed to enter the bu Iding. Once n . ^ ^ ^ 
straight ahead. Two outer offices •« ~™P * * uho ,„ a , 0 , quety 

helpers, who answer the phone, deal with cn o „ t note s in 

visitors, greet people they know, make =°"^ r *" P "= of ' their m k seems to 
mailboxes and =hat among '^"-J". P Z ance ^ longer gives any outward 

of 9 .ho does what, '"^-^a^o twe "r ather P tnan%>recsly , with 
Seeming to prefer to deal througn a go _-- lova the ladies in the outer 

stay a good deal of her time. 

~a fhic school freely is not easy in my experience. 
Entering and «°und is schco J^»« » ^ by the principal to 

Permission must be sought in writing anu * observe. Spontaneous 

speak to each and every £'««;; « ""^ °t «c er for a partiou^ reason 
reguests for permission to speak directly to a 

o^Tt^^^^^ 

Infin the hall lining up to be dismissed at the end of the day. 

dassroo.. and ha.Uw.ys appear ultra clean anf > tidy ^^...t 
not bolted « the floor. de.». .« a ra^in P.r £=tlj J, ^ ^ 
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words, there appears to be someone in authority always around to impose standards 
of correctness and acceptability. 

itoundinq out the impression the school gives of itself are the words of 
PatherTazzarro to lis parishioners-parents on October 7, 1980. Several examples 
noted down that evening include the following: 

-Children don't come to our schools for an education-they can get that in 
the public sector. They come for values? a sense of worth. 

Self-respect will show in how they dress. For example, your home, school 
church is only as clean as the dirtiest person. 

The biggest thing the Catholic schools can do is to teach self-esteem. 
Also a sense of sin-a child ^ should not leave the primary grades 
without a formed conscience." 

Other thoughts on parenting were contained in a bulletin, "From the ^stor's 
Desk "which makes the point, "Yours is the most awesome responsibility in 
th world, namely, the raising of your children to be kn owledgeab le, God- 
loving, worshipping, and practicing Catholics." Parents are told that they do 
teach: " You teach your children to pray." 

It should be pointed out that Mrs. Kinney makes clear in word and deed 
that she is not in full agreement with the pastor or his message. Nor, she 
says, «. °- of the other parishioners who are looking for 

severe tone and a fresh outlook. Nevertheless, he continues to fill the role of 
one of Z community's primary spiritual and educational leaders and is regarded 
accordingly. 

At school Joe has been observed to be able to do an exceptionally good job 
of responding to directions, doing better than many of his 

strict "Don'? speak unless you are spoken to" environment he keeps still for 
the most part, in a "turn around and face me" environment, he stays seated, 
fJce front! ^ereas a good number of his' classmates will talk out of urn, 

gnore tne teacher, get'out of their seats and move «ound the J~ 
Emission, make noise or otherwise cause a disturbance, Joe will sit straignt, 
Sok ahead T^ls his gaze on his books (except if he fall* behind and needs to 
£na out what tne class is doing), and in general behave in such a way as to 
Prompt Sis teacher to write "Joe is a very nice boy. It's a pleasure to have him 
in my class" (see Figure 5). 

in fact, Joe works very slowly, carefully, and quietly. He appears to 
ponder his work an item at a time for a long time before moving on to the next 
Problem. On a routine language arts assignment, where ^ d 0 ^^^ nd C ^^ ently 
from the book and answers were filled in, Joe worked independently and diligently. 
iTn s^udeTts were called upon to answer questions orally, Joe did not ra se 

SfirbTJTn such a way as to --inguish himself. All in all, oe -ear ^ 
to be the type of student who, because he keeps a low pronxe, tan y 
in e classroom. 
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As it turns out, the method of instruction used at home by Joe's mother 
is reminescent of the method of instruction used at school by Joe's teacher 
in class. Both in a school setting and at home, individual initiative flags 
in the face of being proded. Most interesting in all of this, however, is the 
fact that while Joe is obedient, quiet, and extremely self-contained while 
work is being directed at schoool, at home more often than not he cannot 
organize himself in any of these ways. 

5 . Learning about literacy 

The Kinneys were open to. me during a critical time in their evolution. 
Consequently, layered on top of what is known about where literacy artifacts are 
located and how literacy is used at home and on the job, are the particular 
marital, parental, and intergener ational itresses and strains with which Mr. 
and Mrs. Kinney have been contending during this time of separation. In the 
following pages, what is dealt with is the day-to-day implications of these 
stresses and strains for their children's learning. The focus is upon describing 
what actions are taken or not taken, and the amount and kind of energy and 
attention focused on the children in general, their school work or problems in 
particular as well as what they do with their free time. Intertwined with these 
aspects of how learning is being accomplished at the present time are indications 
of the degree of involvement between the family and extended family members, and 
between the family and the church/school. 

One way in which Mrs. Kinney decided to take action, and focus on her 
youngest child concerns the searching out of potentially helpful, professional 
guidance in the matter of Joe's apparent non-learning about literacy. She 
made this decision independently of her husband, and over the objections of 
her mother. This involved a formal evaluation of Joe's litearcy skills on a 
range of tasks. What Joe might have learned about himself, as a result, is 
that he has learned a lot by this age and that he does not have to harbor 
unspoken fears about his inabilities. If he did not come to know this, it might 
be because not very much seemed to change around his house, even. after some 
specific recommendations pointed to encouraging reading in a new and different 
context . 

Since Mrs. Kinney was able in some ways to use the assessment of Joe 
offered by the Teachers College Reading Center, «M*ft we quoted at some length 
for the comments made by the testers (see pp. 115-7). Mrs. Kinney registered 
a certain amount of relief, surprise, and pleasure with me over the fact that 
Joe had been found to possess the skills and abilities to be an adequate reader. 
The security that comes with that knowledge may be primary, whereas a push 
for increased accomplishment may be secondary. Accordingly, while she 
continues to sit and work with him on school work on a one-to-one basis, 
it seems there is little time left over for organizing "free" reading of the 
fun or pleasurable type mentioned above. Indeed, homework takes the lion's 
share of the family's time and attention weekday afternoons and evenings. 
Although I offered both information on where to buy Tintin books and to give 
one as a gift, Mrs. Kinney chose not to follow up on this. When an issue was 
finally brought to the house and left lying around, Mrs. Kinney observed that 
Joe found it, seized it, carried it around, looked at it over and over, and 
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enjoyed it tremendously. On other occasions he has had fun looking 

K2 in his cub scout equipment catalog that came through e « ad > , 

to his copies of Boys Life , for which he has a subscription . » U " *? "* 
^thing o? his talJitacTof c~ic books jost ly science.fi gj-^^^ 
goes to, or i. b.M . ^ f Lily. Then there are the kids' magazines 
"^rr a X a alsSlc Fil.I~.bo-t the only reading material 
sh^ed^'jolHnTKUhle en. In addition , he has had a good time locating 
Mttteulir items in his k.w York Yankee M erchandise Catalogue referring to 
III Bia Book of Trains, l^oklnl >«• eTihel Whaf s up for Lunch Charl ey , a 
sch olast!c cook cluo se lection! or, from the library, Cre^res_fro^^ 
Worlds . 

Some of these books are, of necessity, used not just to derive a sense 
of r.X tot Pleasure but for a book report "for the reading, teacher, not 
of reading tot „ explains . These particular reports are supposed to 

SSlS 1 . er TclrtainVpe'cific questions. The report formula is handed 
out to each student on a ditto sheet, as follows: (1) Title of your Book? 
m Who is the author? (3) Write a summary about the story you read. 

Desc be the main characters in the story. (5) Would you "commend thi 
• book to a friend? why or why not? (6) Did you learn any --word* y reading 
_ tnrv? ( 7) Draw a book cover. Feature a scene. In terms of yarning 
about pu £se u reading, the main thing Joe seems to have learned about book 
reports is^that one teacher wants one thing and another asks another thing 
ATo in the end one wonders if whatever pleasure there might have been in 
^:°reaSinS: was'eUher diminished or transformed into displeasure as a result 
of such an exercise. 

Although the atmosphere in the family is loving and seems basically on an 
"ite of the tensions which arise from time to time with Joe 
even keel (in spite of t e tens h , over being devious or wanting to 
over bad manners and teasing, or Katnieen over ♦•oopfrher 

for the extra pay and giving her time as much as possible 
nights. 

«rs Kirm.y devotes a considerable mount of time and energy to insure 
th.t "e tain wen-established routines ere followed. «hile this doe. not 
^^.!ent . radical departure from what she has always encouraged, of late 
SETS have^n a Lndency or perceived need to -tighten * 

H*"he! hushand.".^ «" £ns 8 ftm"oe".ss's!Zer that he was beginning to 
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oehavior at home and attitudes 

seventh grade and have accompanied th Y ; han anyt hing else- 
Mrs. Kinney's feelings that : what the -eds »or . h V ^ ^ ^ 
including learning abut literacy is "rucru participating fully in 
emphasis on staying in clos< --tact wit on -nothe, ^ ^ ^ 
the kids' activities, directing, trying cni i dre n in little ways, and, 

res: s^ss « - — * 

Sources o £ tuition for parochial .choc! "^^V. ^^uiactfon 

^petiencerwhich she no» feels left her ill prepared. 

mother aiffic.lt, concerns the extent of the need for «rs. ««r» ^ 

„ly on her .other. Th ey do »' » " *>. should be allowed to ,o 

not Mrs. Kinney should take issu with ^ ^ hoors q£ soap 

-"V.rt K r »r- 

•S-^^rS.T. 1 ^"^ ^dis^ent .ith her about the 
benefU to her children of such predilections. 

j R s u i. amonc family members suggest that 

individual differences in educat1 ** S ^ n *^° ter m of a particular 
it might be difficult to characterize he * ne 7a Anttiate, search for, 
overall style. However way in wh hey educative influences in 

absorb, «Vnth..i«.. «itically_-pprai definitely to be linked to an 

their environment- (L ^ ch '"' ^' Rotations, challenges, and opportunities 
inter'generational cycle of limit *f differences. All three family members 

for learning that cuts across ind v, a whereby what i8 

could be said to exhibit a c l° sed circle . sus tained, modified, and confirmed 
learned through social int««tion. ^ home is s taine ^ 
also by the church and the sch001 ' ^.^^3" essentially accepted and 
and attitudes imparted by any plzzaro te!ls the parents "Your home, 

encouraged in the other two. As Father Pa ""° J^st person. This is also 

y our school, your church is only as clean a ^^irtiest ^e ^ ^ 
true of their moral value. This is not { e arned there goes unchallenged, 

exclusively in these settings or that what "^J*^^ Access or that they 
Nor is it to say that "other and ch i Idren do not «*P«^ , n of 

do experience continual or ehroni a lure It A__ ^ minimized where 

ridearrdTonrncr^rsuccessful comes as something of -^surprise. 

Although Mrs. Kinney is brave enough to challenge -^aUy the prevailing 
system, there are sufficient social and cultural ™» ^.^JR^it,. and 
above operating to counteract her •^'g^^^.i. frustration for 
criticize when she disagrees. As a she expre experiences 

herself and, in turn, for her children, over ""J 1 *^. of wnat is familial 
and opportunities versus staying wi 1 t -c_ ^ ^ ^ & 

and/or well knovm. At the same tim *' as be iieve that she is measured 

her children. 
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Currently, there are other reasons for shifting the focus from trying to 
change Joe, to focusing attention on the school. As the buffer between an older 
and younger generation, Mrs. Kinney is in a position not only to try to mediate 
what the school requires, but also to diffuse what her own parents and training 
dictate so that her children might have a different educational experience than 
she did Yet, against a personal family education history that imbued her with 
feeling'of intellectual inferiority and a fatalistic "You're either born with 
it or you're not" belief system, until recently she had adopted similar strategies 
for explaining any difficulties Joe might have in school. Now the school is 
more and more the focus of her consternation. This was fueled by her gtettet 
belief in Joe's ability. Now, armed with a positive outlook and having modified 
her stance on genetic limitations, the school, and a few teachers in particular, 
are looking less and less blameless, more and more disappointing. 

Believing that Joe could surely do better in a different kind of school, 
with different kinds of learning experiences and materials, creates several 
dilemnas. Short term, it means risking strained relations with the school/ 
church as well as her parents and friends. Also, it requires performing a 
critical self-examination— "Should I bow to pressure or do what I. believe is ^ 
best and right?" This question turns out to be a recurring one in Mrs/. Kinney s 
own life experience and now seems to confound her relationships with her children. 
A related long-range dilemma logically concerns whether or not she would be 
actually hurting or helping her children's future chances for happiness and 
success by not saying, in effect, "Stay within a safe distance and you won t 
find out you can't make it." 

in spite of her conflicted thoughts about what is best and what is 
inevitable, and in the midst of whatever dissatisfactions she feels with the 
limitations which constrain her, Mrs. Kinney does not throw up her hands, let 
exasperation win out or stop her in her own search for solutions. She wants Joe 
to be able to read and to understand what he reads. In this regard she is 
steadfast. Living a life which to her is a daily testimonial to missed oppor- 
tunity and uninformed parental advice, she is about creating opportunity for 
learning for her children in whatever ways she can, and informing herself as a 
parent. In doing so, she reaches beyond "the closed circle" however and whenever 
she deems it possible. Simultaneously, in the main, she receives strong insti- 
tutional encouragement to remain safe "inside" the circle. 
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